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Agency, in this article summarizes the successive stages through which Federal provisions 
for the training of workers needed in industry have passed in four years. 
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A NEW RESOURCE 


HAS BEEN DEVELOPED 





Tue wealth of America has 
been wrought from her natural 
resources of fertile lands, wide 
forests and rich mineral deposits 
by the brains and muscles of 
her people. 

But another resource is now 
available. A new source of 
wealth and well-being has been 
developing gradually and al- 
most unnoticed which is 
tremendously important today 
and of still greater importance 
for tomorrow. 


This new resource is the re- 
search laboratory. 


Today, in hundreds of indus- 
trial and college laboratories, 
trained minds are expanding 
the world’s knowledge, and 
applying the results of research 
to industry and to war. 

In the Bell System, research 


has always been a fundamental 
activity. The telephone was in- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


vented in a research laboratory. 
And for years Bell Telephone 
Laboratories has been the 
largest industrial laboratory in 
the world. 


Underlying modern research 
is the realization of vast latent 
values in nature. Although the 
lone genius does from time to 
time bring to light some part of 
these hidden values, only organ- 
ized scientific research can as- 
sure the thorough exploration 
that will render the full mea- 
sure of use for human welfare. 


Research means imagining 
and experimenting. It means 
the searching out and bringing 
together of facts. It means clear 
statements of problems, precise 
measurements and keen analy- 
sis. It means tenacious follow- 
ing along unexpected paths. 


These are the procedures of re- 
search. Its consummation is the 





grasping by subtle minds of re- 
lationships in nature no one has 
previously known. And on the 
basis of the broader knowledge 
so established are built new 
materials, new methods and 
new structures to serve the 
people of America. 


The Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories has now concentrated its 
efforts on communication sys- 
tems and equipment for the 
armed forces. When the war is 
over its researches in com- 
munication will again be ap- 
plied to an ever-improving 
telephone service in America. 
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Hang Together or—?r 


By HOWARD L. BEVIS 


A Survey of the State of Higher Education 


IG is a large word in the 
B vocabulary of Americans. Irre- 

sistibly, our minds seem drawn 
to the concept of size; some worship 
it, some fear it; most appear fasci- 
nated by it; and to many it carries the 
meaning of welcome or unwelcome 
destiny. 

To this generalization, higher edu- 
cation is no exception. Some of us 
habitually measure the importance of 
a school by its size, the number of its 
students, the cost of its buildings, the 
total of its endowment. More, just 
now, are consumed with fear that 
modern developments, accentuated 
by the war, will starve our smaller 
colleges, while the larger universities, 
like the seven fat kine of Pharaoh’s 
vision, eat them up. 

This sort of apprehension is not 
unique to education. A few years ago 
the public prints were filled with fore- 
bodings that chain and department 
stores were about to absorb their 
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respective fields of merchandising and 
that the small independent establish- 
ments would totally disappear. The 
apprehended result, however, has not 
occurred and, for reasons which we 
now begin to understand, is not likely 
to occur. An equilibrium seems to be 
developing in which the large and the 
small institutions are finding their 
optimum utilities; each complements 
the other in its service to the buying 
public. To educators, I think, the 
parallel is not without significance. 

Our first colleges, of course, were 
small. We were a small country and 
but a small proportion of our small 
population could think of going to 
college. Most of these colleges, more- 
over, were church-connected, and the 
diversity of creeds, which character- 
ized the nineteenth century, continued 
to stimulate the foundation of many 
colleges with consequent limitations 
on size. 

This religious soil, indeed, was the 
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only soil from which higher education 
would then have been developed. In 
these days of secular training, we are 
prone to forget that the church, for 
ages long, was almost the sole repos- 
itory of learning and the one great 
agency of philanthropy. In the early 
American community the meeting 
house was at once the place of wor- 
ship, the forum, the community cen- 
ter, the focus of social life. Higher 
learning, so-called, was almost monop- 
olized by the clergy. No other body 
than the church possessed the vision, 
no other group could supply the 
human resources. Without the im- 
petus and drive provided by denom- 
inational fervor, few of our many 
colleges would now exist. Our debt to 
their progenitors can never be repaid. 
The aims of these colleges, natur- 
ally, reflected the marks of their 
origin. Harvard was devoted by its 
charter to the production of “‘painful” 
ministers, and somewhat incidentally 
to the training of competent civil 
servants. Greek and Hebrew were the 
languages of the Scriptures and Latin 
the vehicle of the church fathers. The 
church, the law, the intellectual 
élite who savored the humanities, 
these were the principal supporters 
and the principal beneficiaries of early 
American collegiate training. 
Despite the apparent handicaps of 
smallness and diversity, these colleges, 
as a system, possessed remarkable 
solidarity. Smallness made for homo- 
geneous thinking on individual cam- 
puses, and diversity of creed between 
colleges was compensated for by the 
common character of source material. 
The entire body of teachable knowl- 
edge was relatively small and was 
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largely authoritarian—religion, lan- 
guages, philosophy, the seven liberal] 
arts and sciences—these made up the 
bulk of the curriculums. Those who 
taught and those who learned pos- 
sessed a common treasure, precious, 
because limited, and prized because it 
marked its possessors as men set 
apart. This “fellowship of educated 
men” became a Gideon’s band whose 
strength often outran the promise of 
its numbers. 

But this small circle could not long 
remain small; it contained within 
itself the seeds of proliferation. Dem- 
ocratic in its very diversity, it could 
not consistently deny its benefits to 
any who diligently sought them; and 
the continued stimulation of active 
minds was bound to produce some 
which would stray beyond the con- 
fines of accepted learning. These 
vagrant inquirers developed “science” 
and with science a vast new world of 
knowledge. This knowledge and its 
applications to human use have rev- 
olutionized our occidental ways of 
life, with profound repercussions upon 
the colleges themselves. 


OR the world of higher education, 

these two forces, science and the 
democracy of learning, have produced 
many and varied results—among 
them bigness. Science not only begat 
a series of basic studies which edu- 
cated people no longer could ignore, 
but the applications of science devel- 
oped new professional callings and 
new colleges devoted to their service. 
The democratization of learning 
brought numbers, increasingly greater 
numbers, to the campus gates, de- 
manding both the benefits of learning 
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and the privileges of the service which 
it bestowed. 

These new developments, it must 
be confessed, were not always wel- 
comed by the colleges. New ideas are 
disturbing and college people are as 
likely to be irked by them as other 
people. Opposition was ostensibly 
placed, however, upon other grounds: 
chiefly that education for the masses 
was futile, and that science was at 
variance with revealed religion. This 
opposition waxed as the sense of a 
new threat grew. 

That threat was seen in the large uni- 
versities, particularly the large, state- 
supported universities. The growth 
of these institutions, measured by 
previous college standards, was indeed 
phenomenal. Thousands appeared 
where scores had been. College edu- 
cation ceased to be an exceptional 
possession. Those who had it no 
longer had a distinguishing advan- 
tage; those who lacked it came to have 
a tangible disadvantage. 

Viewed retrospectively, at least, the 
development of these large univer- 
sities was inescapable. Aside from the 
public demand for widespread college 
opportunity, another factor of pre- 
dominant importance contributed to 
the result—the expensive character of 
scientific, professional, and graduate 
training. Mark Hopkins, on his end 
of a log, no doubt, could have run an 
excellent school, an inexpensive school, 
but it could not have done an 
adequate job of educating chemists, 
physicists, entomologists, anybody, in 
fact, whose training needs apparatus 
and laboratories; nor of engineers, 
doctors, dentists, any of the profes- 
sional people whose training requires 
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shops, appliances, equipment of varied 
and costly character; nor of advanced 
students whose education divides into 
many lines of specialization impossible 
for single minds to compass. The 
space, the equipment, the books, and 
the teaching personnel required for 
scientific, professional, and graduate 
work entail costs far in excess of those 
necessitated by textbook and black- 
board studies. Medical education, for 
example, costs many times as much 
per unit as “arts” education; and 
research, the continuous uncovering 
of new knowledge, vital to every 
rounded educational program, requires 
the installation of constantly changing 
appliances available only at consid- 
erable cost. These facilities, obvi- 
ously, have to be gathered at points of 
concentration where maximum use by 
the largest, practicable numbers can 
be made. Unnecessary duplication, 
even if financially possible, consti- 
tutes a waste of educational resources 
wholly indefensible when needs are so 
great and so pressing. 


ODAY, accepting generally the 

utilitarian necessity of these 
types of university training, many 
informed persons still hold that large 
universities are not conducive to the 
basic, cultural development upon 
which the student’s productive life 
should rest. Deficiencies in religion, 
the humanities, and integrated per- 
sonal intercourse are the three charges 
most often preferred. That examples 
of such lack may frequently be 
encountered is too patent for argu- 
ment. That such lack occurs on the 
large campuses only is much less 
easily proved. That it is inherent in 
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the large university, devoted to the 
scientific and the practical as well as 
to the humanistic and the spiritual is, 
in my judgment, not true at all. The 
appellation “godless” once so often 
thrown at the large universities is now 
infrequently heard. Longer acquaint- 
anceship with nature, as revealed by 
science, has bred humility and rev- 
erence in the minds of thoughtful 
workers, none the less real for their 
daring to deal with facts. That there 
is too little familiarity with the 
humanities, is a statement I would 
not deny, but that “culture” is a 
product of certain kinds of study 
only, is a proposition no longer tenable 
under the conditions of modern living. 
The integration of student life, the 
personalized character of administra- 
tion, these are matters of organization 
and effort as possible of attainment on 
the larger as on the smaller campuses. 

Whether obtained on college or uni- 
versity campus, the widespread pos- 
session of some sort of “higher 
education” is imperative if democ- 
racy is to endure. The freedom of the 
people to rule themselves, the priceless 
thing for which we fight on land, on 
sea, and in the air, is dependent, as 
we have never realized before, upon 
the wide diffusion of knowledge and 
the common ability to think. Hitler 
and Hirohito, craftily building and 
storing up the engines and weapons of 
war, while peaceful nations went 
about the arts and industries of peace, 
thought to overwhelm the world by 
the sudden, irresistible might of supe- 
rior armament. They will fail; but 
their failure will result from one cause 
only, the capacity of free peoples to 
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outproduce them. Whence came this 
capacity to produce? From wide. 
spread knowledge of scientific and 
technical processes, and popular famil- 
iarity with human organization. When 
this war ends, democracy will owe its 
life to education, education motivated 
by the higher, not by the lower, desires, 


F DEMOCRACY owes to educa- 

tion its strength in war, in tenfold 
measure it depends on education for 
its survival in peace; and peace will 
bring it the stronger test. The tasks 
of government can never again be 
simple. Yearly, we pile upon the 
shoulders of public administrators 
more complex and more vitally im- 
portant functions. Great numbers of 
people are required to perform them. 
Increasing numbers of these people 
must possess education beyond the 
ordinary. Simple honesty and com- 
mon sense will not suffice. We deceive 
ourselves when we think they will. In 
the choice of public officers and the 
appraisal of their performances, the 
electorate needs knowledge and judg- 
ment of increasingly high order. Un- 
less it be infused with an increasingly 
large percentage of educated people, 
it will fail in its basic task. Such 
failure would be fatal. 

But the object of government in a 
democracy is not government; the end 
and proper object of government with 
all its ramifications and perplexities is 
the possibility of good life for its 
people. Good life implies, in its ulti- 
mate sense, the stimulation of powers, 
the dominance of the higher emotions, 
the sharpening and refinement of 
capacities for enjoyment, and freedom 
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of self-expression. But occidental cul- 
ture, at least, must rest upon an 
economic base, upon a standard of 
living which yields a degree of health, 
energy, and comfort compatible with 
the cultivation of higher powers. 
From the soil, the sea, and the air 
comes sustenance for physical life, 
increasingly dependent upon the 
research and the teaching of the schools. 

In self-preservation, therefore, we 
must keep open the doors of educa- 
tional opportunity as wide as our 
resources will permit. So far as 
we can avoid it, none who has the 
capacity and the will should be 
denied. Neither economically, gov- 
ernmentally, nor culturally, can we 
aftord an intellectual aristocracy and 
an intellectual proletariat. 

If, in the past, the phenomenal 
number of colleges and the phenom- 
enal development of the United States 
have been more than a coincidence, 
the correlation will certainly be greater 
in the future, when the utilization of 
our resources, both human and phys- 
ical, will depend more and more on 
the depth and the applicability of our 
knowledge. For the maintenance of 
our standards of living and the char- 
acter of the lives we lead, higher 
education will be increasingly re- 
sponsible. An ever-broadening range 
of knowledge brought to an ever- 
expanding number of students—this 
must be the mission of the schools. 


HE fulfillment of this mission 
will tax our resources to the 
utmost. The shrinking of private 


fortunes and the lowering of interest 
rates are placing an increasing strain 
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on the maintenance of endowed insti- 
tutions. The cost of war and the rapid 
development of other kinds of govern- 
mental services are bringing sharper 
competition for education’s share in the 
tax dollar. A few things are becoming 
clear. For one, existing plants and 
facilities must be utilized to their 
fullest extent. Eight or nine months 
a year for a few hours a day will not 
satisfy developing requirements. For 
another, unnecessary duplication of 
equipment and service must be pro- 
gressively avoided. Whole areas (for 
example, the State of Ohio) must be 
comprehended in any scope of inquiry 
in determining the resources which 
are available and their adaptability to 
the common need. Every school’s 
development in every possible direc- 
tion is no longer an economic possi- 
bility. And I would add a third 
thing—to retain the freedom and 
flexibility which democracy implies, 
the necessary correlation of resources 
should proceed from voluntary ad- 
justment rather than legislative coer- 
cion. The attempt to put all higher 
education under one comprehensive 
management would not only imperil 
many educational interests important 
to democratic living, but would intro- 
duce sectional, sectarian, and factional 
contentions which would nullify the 
good that might accrue. 

All of which comes to this: We need 
every school of higher learning that 
can contribute its fair share to the 
task. We need their combined re- 
sources; we need their traditions and 
their influence; we need their parents 
and their alumni; we need their 
individuality and diversity. 
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N VIEW of economic and social 
conditions, present and prospective, 
it is inevitable, in my judgment, that 
graduate, professional, and scientific 
instruction will tend to be concen- 
trated in the larger centers. On the 
one hand, this is the high-cost instruc- 
tion, the instruction which requires 
expensive laboratories, shops, appa- 
ratus, and mature teachers. On the 
other hand, these are the areas of 
advanced training sought by rel- 
atively few students. To redress the 
situation in which few students mo- 
nopolize the expensive equipment and 
the highly paid professors, we must ob- 
viously bring as many such trainees as 
possible to the points of concentration. 
No such necessity, however, obtains 
in other areas of study, areas com- 
prising larger numbers. Beginners in 
many lines and advanced students in 
others can be taken care of as well by 
small colleges as by large, and with 
relatively inexpensive equipment. Cer- 
tain cultural emphases, social, reli- 
gious, and the like, may better find 
expression in small colleges than in 
large universities. Some types of 
students find more congenial environ- 
ment in small schools. Both for 
cultural and for economic reasons, I 
hope to see such schools continued. 
The large universities will have all 
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the students they can care for, and 
they will continue to fulfill their high 
mission—one in which their arts col- 
leges will not be the least important, 
But the small colleges, like the small] 
businesses, have certain constituencies 
which they can serve to advantage, 
and they will continue to do so. 

I am not asserting, of course, that 
every college will survive any more 
than that every business will survive. 
Each must supply a need and supply 
it well; each must be able to meet the 
legitimate competition of other schools 
for the patronage of its student body. 
This competition will be keen. In 
these days of easy communication, 
students are not likely to be misled 
into taking inferior instruction when 
better is available at comparable cost. 

For many colleges these are hard 
days; for all, they are days of testing. 
The annals ‘of collegiate heroism are 
filling again with the strength, the 
sacrifice, the devotion of men who 
serve in a noble tradition—of men and 
women, for the faculty women and 
the faculty wives stand equally in 
the breach. I hope I speak to them 
in no spirit of shallow, foolish opti- 
mism. I know the way will not be 
easy, nor the burden light. But we 


live by faith and faith has often found 
a way where knowledge failed. 
[Vol. XV, No. 2] 
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| The Function of the Liberal Arts 


in Reconstruction 


By CYRIL F. RICHARDS 


Can the Liberal Arts Use Current Problems in Place of Classical Studies? 


reconstruction is more difficult 

than educating for war. The 
techniques of applied science must be 
emphasized in winning the war, for 
only through their application can 
victory be assured. Equally true and 
equally pressing is the fact that only 
through the techniques of social sci- 
ence can the peace be won. For a 
quarter-century we have been told 
that our fate will be decided by our 
ability to control the instruments 
which science has placed in our hands. 
During the postwar period the ques- 
tion of social control will pose prob- 
lems the solution of which demands the 
rapid extension of scientific method 
in the social sphere. We dare not 
sympathize with those who cry for a 
cessation of effort in the natural sci- 
ences. Scientific progress should and 
will continue. Refined techniques 
should and will be developed to care 
for the material aspects of our civ- 
ilization. But we cannot limit the 
scientific method to the manipulation 
of inanimate or subhuman data. The 
admittedly complex and difficult field 
of human relations may indeed be 
regarded as the final test for the 
general validity of scientific method. 


|: MANY ways educating for 
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Whether or not this method can 
meet this final test, it would seem to 
be the only method by which human 
beings can reach the rational solution 
of their problems. 

While we should not lessen our 
interest in the natural sciences, we 
should appreciate the unusual oppor- 
tunities which are presented to a 
liberal-arts college in the field of 
human relationships. Colleges of en- 
gineering and the like have recently 
been swinging toward the liberal-arts 
ideal in their emphasis upon the 
humanities. Colleges of liberal arts 
and sciences still have the advantage, 
however, in turning out graduates 
capable of becoming specialists, but 
with the foundations of human under- 
standing broadly laid. If the liberal- 
arts colleges do not produce men and 
women of adequate information, sound 
judgment, and right values, demo- 
cratic government may become the 
prey of conflicting interests. The 
meaningful jargons of specialists, so 
valuable in their own fields, can never 
become the common voice of human- 
ity. We cannot achieve adequate 
guidance in the field of citizenship by 
counting the votes of technologists. 

A germ of truth vitalizes the argu- 
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ments of those who contend that the 
liberal-arts colleges have sold out to 
the bread-and-butter interests of 
hordes of unscholarly students. But I 
believe they err in their insistence 
upon a return to the classic disciplines. 
Let us grant that early American 
scholars whetted their minds through 
the study of the classical languages, 
mathematics, and the great books of 
the past. So trained, some of them 
emerged as great thinkers in the field 
of political science. But that admis- 
sion in no way proves that the tools 
they used are the only ones by which 
thinkers can be produced, or that they 
are the best for our day. Perhaps the 
torch of truth can be lighted as well 
by the friction of modern minds 
grappling with present problems. 

The true distinction between liberal 
arts and technical studies is more one 
of spirit and breadth of approach than 
of subject-matter, and it behooves us 
to be more concerned about the 
former than the latter. While we shall 
avoid narrow specialization in cur- 
riculum content, we may recognize 
that no fixed line, traditional or other- 
wise, can be drawn between the con- 
tent of a course which is liberal and 
the subject-matter of a course which 
is illiberal. Conscious of the changing 
national and world culture, we shall 
from time to time welcome new sub- 
jects to the curriculum and drop 
others, not because they are valueless 
but because they have become of less 
value in the light of the interests and 
needs of our students. 

This does not imply that we can 
afford to neglect the history of man’s 
struggle in any field. The discussion 
of required courses in American his- 
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tory in our colleges has its point. 
This is surely a time to emphasize and 
expand our requirements in history 
and government. Particularly im- 
portant is the history of human 
thought upon the great issues of free- 
dom and responsibility in the socio- 
political sphere. Our students might 
gain also by a greater emphasis upon 
the history of science. It may be 
doubted whether there is any equally 
effective way of giving the general 
student an insight into the true spirit 
and method of science. No, we dare 
not neglect the perspective gained 
from a study of the past in any 
important field of human endeavor. 
But we may use the study of the past, 
which is continually being remade by 
new interpretations based on present 
understandings, to point up _ the 
problems of the present. 

From this viewpoint a subject is no 
longer a discipline to be endured 
without regard to student interest. It 
is an important dimension of a prob- 
lem or problems which interest a 
student because his generation must 
find a solution. Education for recon- 
struction will insist on a knowledge 
of the past, but its focus will lie in 
the present. By a vital, hence realistic, 
attack upon the major problems of 
the present, light may be shed upon 
the future. 


ERE, I believe, we come to the 

crux of the problem of liberal- 
arts education. Have our colleges 
the imagination, the initiative, and the 
sense of mission really to tackle the 
problems which an alert citizenship 
must face today and tomorrow? Have 
they the intelligent determination to 
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win freedom in discussing them? Let 
us not attempt to blink the fact that 
the private colleges draw their sup- 
port largely from a comfortable minor- 
ity whose natural tendency is to 
disregard some of the most pressing 
socioeconomic problems of the day, or 
regarding them, to seek solutions 
which will maintain the status quo 
ante. By and large, college people 
have a great deal of sympathy with 
this group for they live within the 
fringe of comfort as compared with 
the majority of their fellow citizens. 
They thus have a double reason to 
play safe in dealing with the prob- 
lems of human relationships which 
threaten the national interest. Aca- 
demic safety in social, economic, and 
political fields lies in teaching fact 
and theory up to a point just short of 
the present. It lies in a _ pseudo- 
scientific objectivity which denies the 
student knowledge of the personal 
beliefs and convictions of the teacher 
in matters of current and controver- 
sial interest. As a result, thinking 
students may conclude that the 
teacher does not believe that convic- 
tions matter, that he has none, or that 
having them, he lacks the courage to 
state them. The unthinking student, 
who may be in the majority because 
his thought has seldom been chal- 
lenged by a compelling realism in his 
studies, accumulates credits and grad- 
uates without concern for the time 
bombs which threaten the structure of 
our democracy. 

The present program of many 
liberal-arts colleges exhibits a good 
deal of vitality. Some of our students 
are stimulated to think and chal- 
lenged to change their attitudes, but 
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many graduate without having faced 
realistically the problems which as 
citizens they will be called upon to 
help solve. Some come without strong 
incentives of moral and religious 
faith, without consciences aroused to 
social injustices, economic maladjust- 
ments, and political chicanery. They 
secure information and training which 
they hope will make it easier for them 
to “get on” in life. They leave 
with their fundamental attitudes un- 
changed and unintegrated. Disparate 
attitudes are as close as some come to 
a philosophy of life. They are grad- 
uates in the liberal arts whose leader- 
ship in the common affairs of life, if 
indeed they exert the influence ot 
leaders, will be largely uninformed, 
unthinking, and hence illiberal. 


MPLIED in any thoroughgoing 

definition of liberal education for 
modern needs are four phases. All 
four are essential in facing the prob- 
lems of reconstruction. First, a stu- 
dent needs information presented with 
sufficient breadth and integration to 
result in insight or understanding. 
The reference here is to an under- 
standing of human aspirations and 
achievements in their broad effects 
upon the development of civilized 
living. Insight into separate segments 
of human endeavor is not truly liberal. 
Education which frees the mind must 
free it in all important areas of 
human progress. 

The second phase of liberal educa- 
tion is concerned with the techniques 
of living. The earlier liberal arts were 
essentially aristocratic. They prom- 
ised insight and understanding to the 
few who could afford to take the 
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bread-and-butter aspects of life largely 
for granted. While it is not our 
function to give complete technical 
training, we should equip our students 
with the techniques of citizenship. A 
minority contemplate graduate spe- 
cialization. The majority undertake 
no further formal education. We 
should equip them with the basic 
training which will enable them to 
function efficiently as homemakers, 
voters, and community leaders. 

To mention the third phase of lib- 
eral education is to discover perhaps 
our greatest weakness. However 
heartily one may agree with the dis- 
missal of the discipline theory in edu- 
cation, the fact remains that discipline 
was involved in the training of earlier 
generations to a greater extent than 
at present. Knowledge is virtue only 
to the rare person who, like Socrates, 
Jesus, or Buddha, reveals an excep- 
tional unity of knowledge and moral 
conviction. The great products of the 
older liberal arts were men of prin- 
ciple. They believed in certain moral 
standards. They were, if you like, 
strong-willed for righteousness. Intel- 
lectual discipline can, perhaps, be 
achieved in any field. But the will to 
righteousness in all of the areas of cit- 
izenship requires more than _intel- 
lectual discipline. Moral convictions 
arise only when a student’s con- 
structive emotions are aroused and 
geared to his knowledge so that right 
attitudes become habitual. The for- 
mation of right attitudes requires an 
evaluation of the goals of human 
endeavor. Our students need a prac- 
tical philosophy of life in which their 
chosen goals are recognized and 
weighed in terms of their social im- 
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pact. They need also to understand 
and, as fully as possible, to experience 
the inspiration and moral dynamic of 
religious faith. 

While the task of preparing stu- 
dents for leadership in reconstruction 
places a special burden upon the social 
studies, and while the techniques of 
natural science are necessary for the 
world of tomorrow, we should not 
overlook the importance of the arts. 
Reconstruction should aim at more 
than the four freedoms. Freedom of 
speech and religion, freedom from 
want and fear are basic to a better 
world, but they do not in themselves 
guarantee a good life. Civilization 
involves appreciations and _ satisfac- 
tions which are the special province 
of the arts. It may be doubted 
whether social progress is possible 
except as men generally achieve 
greater fulfillment of their capacities 
for artistic enjoyment. Art, including 
literature, may be as great a unifying 
factor among men as is science. Some 
knowledge of the arts is required for 
personal satisfaction and for social 
co-operation. Some liberal-arts col- 
leges have made a modest beginning 
in the aesthetic training of students 
whose major interest lies in another 
field. All of our students might be 
better prepared for the strains of life 
in the turbulent years of reconstruc- 
tion, our program might be geared 
more closely to their deepest needs, if 
we were to insist upon more training 
and creative experience in this field. 
Such training should include a greater 
emphasis upon music and the graphic, 
plastic, and dramatic arts, while not 
omitting the appreciation of literature. 

If we believe that this is a people’s 
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war in which our fundamental free- 
doms are at stake, if we believe that 
liberal education is the ultimate guar- 
antor of these freedoms, we shall 
recognize the obligation that lies upon 
us in the colleges of liberal arts. Is it 
not our responsibility to build a pro- 
gram for reconstruction which shall, 
so far as possible, equip our students 
with information relevant and nec- 
essary to the achievement of freedom 
at home and abroad? Should we not 
seek to develop minds capable of 
thinking clearly and judging rightly 
the steps by which freedom shall be 
democratically attained? Should we 
not further concern ourselves with the 
formation of attitudes, convictions, 
and the will-to-righteousness, without 
which information is valueless and 
thought sterile, in the ranks of our 
potential leaders? Should we not 
point our students in the direction of 
aesthetic enjoyments which will en- 
hance their satisfactions and thereby 
help them to live fully and well in a 
world of fusing cultures? Should we 
not, finally, assist them, in and 
through the whole process of their 
liberal education, to achieve a faith in 
the worth of man and in a universe in 
which human values can increasingly 


find fulfillment? 


F SUCH aims as these are involved 

in an adequate program for recon- 
struction, we shall study and revise our 
graduation requirements, our course 
content, and our extra-curricular 
emphases. 

Not only have we taken faith in 
democratic processes and goals for 
granted in the education of specialists 
in the United States; but we have too 
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often assumed it in the liberal-arts 
colleges. Sometimes we have lost 
perspective in our analysis of its 
various aspects. I am not, therefore, 
suggesting that education for recon- 
struction should include more courses 
in government, or sociology, or eco- 
nomics, or history, or psychology, or. 
education, or philosophy, or religion. 
Our need is not for more, but prob- 
ably for fewer, course offerings. Our 
courses in the field of social studies, 
however, should be such as to lead 
the general student, and the student 
specializing in some other field, to an 
integrated view of his activities as a 
citizen. This may involve more courses 
taught co-operatively so as to bring a 
number of related viewpoints to bear 
upon a central problem. More con- 
ferences should be held between teach- 
ers in which the aims and content of 
courses in one department can be 
related to those of other departments 
and further attempts be made to inte- 
grate them in the experience of the 
student. Integration may be achieved 
in part when assignments in a given 
field are related to a student’s special 
interest in another field and when the 
teacher draws illustrations and prin- 
ciples from many areas to support and 
explain his thesis. 

We should bear in mind also that a 
student is not educated in the class- 
room alone. Casual faculty-student 
contacts and faculty relations with 
student activities of many sorts have 
an important bearing on the attitudes 
and values which emerge as the stu- 
dent’s final set toward his life prob- 
lems. Faculty relations with students 
constitute, in fact, a matrix in which 
the student may learn many of the 
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finer points of social interaction. We 
can, if we wish, make of our whole 
campus community a laboratory of 
practical democracy. In some classes 
students are now asked to co-operate 
in deciding course procedures and play 
an important part in conducting the 
classes, with the teacher acting as 
guide and counselor in the pursuit of 
knowledge. Some progress has been 
made in developing student govern- 
ment, but much more can be done. 
Perhaps the time has come to admit 
students more intimately into discus- 
sions of policy and thus to help them 
achieve a greater sense of sharing in a 
significant joint undertaking. Such a 
step would, of course, involve some 
risk, but a number of colleges have 
taken that risk with good results. 
When a faculty relinquishes any 
ground for a suspicion of special priv- 
ilege, the majority of students are 
quick to co-operate with wholesome 
regard for the more experienced judg- 
ment of faculty members. In such 
responsible and fairminded co-opera- 
tion students learn much of the reality 
of Christian democratic regard for the 
rights of others and of the processes 
by which decisions may democrat- 
ically be reached. 

These are hints of some of the ways 
in which we may gear our program to 
the needs of postwar reconstruction. 
Details may best be worked out in 
individual colleges. No one has all 
the answers. A period of educational 
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experimentation is needed. The free 
interchange of findings may be ex. 
pected to result in a general revision 
of our program. Our common purpose 
may be served if some questions are 
raised for study. 


Have we gone too far in allowing free 
election which places a heavy responsi- 
bility upon advisers and in some cases 
allows students to follow the dictates of 
immature interests? 

Are we spreading ourselves too thin by 
offering many courses when fewer might 
be more conducive to rigorous thinking 
and sound knowledge? 

Do our students ordinarily gain a 
world view sufficiently integrated to 
enable them constructively to meet the 
needs of world reconstruction? 

Do we sufficiently encourage original 
and creative effort? 

Are we consciously affecting the atti- 
tudes of our students on questions of 
racial and economic equality of oppor- 
tunity and participation? 

Are our administrative and guidance 
procedures calculated to give students a 
sound knowledge and appreciation of 
democratic method? 

Are we helping them to achieve a vital 
faith for constructive living? 


A study of these and other questions, 
which will suggest themselves as we 
undertake a continued evaluation of 
our program, may result in defining 
the function of the college of liberal 
arts until we can speak with more 
assurance of our program for postwar 
reconstruction. [Vol. XV, No. 2] 
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The University and the New 
Veteran 


By CHARLES H. TITUS 


A Series of Suggestions by a Veteran of Two World Wars 


OW are our universities and 
colleges going to receive the 
veterans of this war as they 
return to civilian life and seek further 
enlightenment in our institutions of 
higher learning? They are already 
returning to this country in large 
numbers. Some are crippled in mind 
or body or both, while others have 
been burned by tropical fevers or have 
been worn out by the extreme hard- 
ships of war. The primary point for 
us is that they are coming and a 
relatively large number are planning 
on entering or re-entering our colleges 
and universities. Are we going to 
receive them intelligently and sym- 
pathetically or ineptly and ruthlessly? 
What principles will underlie our 
actions and our decisions? These ques- 
tions and their corollaries need analysis 
so that American institutions of higher 
learning will succeed in rendering full 
service to the men and women return- 
ing from the armed forces, both now 
and after each armistice. 
Fundamentally, this problem is 
for each individual institution. No 


national board, commission, or bureau- 
cratic agency can establish uniform 
tules and policies to meet the situa- 
These complex relationships 


tion. 


between veteran and college will 
require more intimate understanding 
than will be possible under national 
control or even regional supervision. 
National commissions will be of great 
service to individual institutions, but 
no institution of higher learning 
concerned with the survival and the 
resurgence of American democracy 
should think of allowing any govern- 
ment bureaucrat or nongovernmental 
national agency to tell it how it shall 
treat the soldier or sailor who comes 
to its institution seeking more formal 
education. It is strictly the respon- 
sibility of each college and university 
to establish, operate, amend, and ter- 
minate its program for the veterans. 

On the other hand, the War and 
Navy Departments, and the Veterans 
Administration, as well as national 
boards and commissions working in 
this field, should be called upon for 
specific items of information regarding 
both formal and informal training 
programs carried on by the armed 
forces. Furthermore, academic rules 
and standards will have to be made 
flexible if we are to succeed in 
handling this problem. Power must 
be delegated to modify existing rules 
to meet particular situations. 
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The first suggestion is: Each institu- 
tion of higher learning should immedi- 
ately accept its own responsibility for 
helping the veteran who comes to its 
campus by creating a board or 
committee to handle the men as they 
present themselves. This adminis- 
trative agency should be given suffi- 
cient power to serve competently all 
parties involved in this emergency. 

The personnel placed on the agency 
of a given institution should be care- 
fully chosen. They must be mature 
members of the faculty who not only 
understand the ideals and history of the 
institution but also are familiar with 
its standards and policies. Second, 
where possible, one or more of those 
selected should have served in one of 
the armed forces in the field, not merely 
in Washington or in some policy- 
forming agency. Third, other members 
should be selected who have had rich 
experiences in personal management 
and are familiar with its ramifications 
as it pertains to college and noncollege 
situations. The establishment of an 
intelligent, sympathetic committee, 
experienced in the aspects of this 
problem, is the first step to be taken. 


HE primary questions confront- 

ing the board or committee 
before which each veteran makes his 
appearance are: First, does he have 
the formal education to enter? If 
not, does he have sufficient military 
training, experience, and travel which, 
when used as supplements to his 
formal secondary education, would 
justify the board in granting admis- 
sion? If he has neither of these, 
what must the veteran do in a 
secondary school, a night school, or 
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the extension division of a university 
to qualify him to enter in the shortest 
time? Second, if admitted, how much 
credit for military training, experi- 
ence, and travel should be given 
toward graduation, toward comple- 
tion of college requirements, and 
toward fulfilling departmental require- 
ments? What restrictions or specific 
requirements should be placed on his 
academic program? Third, when a 
veteran fails in his work for the term, 
should he be given another chance, 
two more chances, or no more oppor- 
tunities? If he can do B+ work for 
the first eight weeks of the term and 
then goes to pieces, should he be 
given another chance with a lighter 
load, a different load, or be told to go 
to New Guinea or Salerno? Using 
technical language of our profession, 
the work of the board or committee 
should involve such areas of activity 
as admissions, advanced standing, re- 
instatement or dismissal, college and 
department transfers, special petitions, 
leaves of absence, limited and excessive 
programs, and honorable dismissals. 
The second suggestion is: All 
veterans should be wards of the col- 
lege administrative agency handling 
veterans’ cases and should work only 
under the control of the admin- 
istrative agency. Such a decision 
will serve both parties. The veteran 
will not be pushed from one office 
to another, and the institution will be 
spared the ordeal of hearing his story 
repeatedly. The determination of 
“veteran status” will present dif_i- 
culties on occasion, but generally the 
application of the following rule 
should suffice: A veteran is one who 
seeks special consideration on the 
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grounds of being a veteran of our 
armed forces. 

The longer the war lasts, the 
more significant will become the 
informal educational situations in 
contrast with the formal ones. Age, 
experience, leadership, travel, and 
combat should receive ever-increasing 
consideration from the college board 
in granting credits, and decreasing 
consideration should be given to 
training received in noncommissioned 
oficers’ schools, such technical schools 
as Signal Corps and Chemical Warfare, 
and Officers’ Candidate Schools. 

More than one institution of higher 
learning has given one of its faculty 
members a fellowship or a travel 
grant in order that he might spend a 
year studying in Australia or Italy. 
What should we give in the way of 
admission or advanced standing to a 
captain, thirty-six years of age, who 
has completed three years of high- 
school work, has had sixteen years of 
business experience, was a staff officer 
in a signal battalion in Northern 
Australia, then a company com- 
mander taking his infantry unit to 
New Guinea, through Buna and on 
toward Salamaua and Lae? He leads 
his men; sees that they have food, 
guns, grenades, ammunition, shelter, 
and pay; ministers to his sick, to his 
wounded, and to those who are 
exhausted; and has been there for 
more than a year. Would you admit 
him to your institution or would you 
require him to finish his fourth year 
of high-school work first? These 
intangibles, travel, leadership, respon- 
sibility, should be given adequate 
recognition as the veterans return. 

The third suggestion pertains to 
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these problems and may be stated 
thus: The longer the war lasts, the 
greater the amount of credit that 
should be given for the intangible edu- 
cational factors and the smaller the 
amount of credit for formal training 
received. 


HE veterans went away from us 

as boys; they return to us as men. 
As such, they will present to us at 
least three significant demands. They 
will want us to treat them like men; 
talk with them, not at them, in a 
straightforward manner; make deci- 
sions on the basis of rule, fact, and 
situation. They will be in a hurry. 
They have lost years of time and will 
feel that they must not lose any more 
unnecessarily. They will be asking 
for additional credit for this and 
exemptions from that. They will 
expect assignments appropriate for 
full-grown men, not a program for 
half-grown youths. 

Institutions recognizing this first 
demand will find the battle half won. 
The veterans interested in higher 
education are accustomed to straight- 
forward thinking and direct action. 
They will not be expecting the 
impossible, but they will be out to 
get all that they feel they are entitled 
to in the way of credits and exemp- 
tions. And from these facts the 
fourth suggestion emerges: In deal- 
ing with these veterans use the words 
“ves” and “no,” but do not “pass 
the buck” and do not tell them to 
“‘come back next week.” 

Problems arising from the sec- 
ond demand will be very difficult 
to handle in most cases. The veterans 
will be similar to the extent that they 
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are in a hurry and want to be given 
as much credit as is possible for their 
military training and experience. On 
the other hand, no two of them will 
present the same situation, the same 
background, the same physical and 
mental capacity, and the same ideal- 
ism. Each one will require individual 
attention and special consideration. 
The Signal Corps of the Army has 
schools at Fort Monmouth, New 
Jersey; Camp Crowder, Missouri; and 
Camp Kohler, California. Each of 
the other branches of the armed 
services has schools in the United 
States and a number of them have 
other schools overseas. Some of these 
posts, camps, and stations have had 
more than one type of school. The 
length of terms has also varied from 
time to time. When a veteran tells the 
administrative agency of a college that 
he attended a school at Camp X for six 
weeks in the spring of 1942—and 
would like to have credit for this, the 
committee does not have sufficient 
information on which to make a 
sound decision if it has the goal of 
being fair not only to the man but 
also to the college. Other questions 
have to be answered and answered 
specifically. What type of school 
was it—radio, cooks’ and bakers’, 
cable splicers’, automobile mechanics’, 
gunnery, officer candidate, or adjutant 
general’s? At what level was the 
training given, grammar school, junior 
high school, senior high school, junior 
college, or upper division of a uni- 
versity? Was the work completed? 
What rating did the veteran receive 
for his work? What was his mark or 
rank at the time he attended the 
school, and how long after com- 
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pleting the schoolwork was it before 
he was promoted? Usually the ex. 
service man will be able to answer 
some of the questions, but it will be 
an exceptional one who will be able 
to answer all of them accurately and 
intelligently. 


T WILL be in this connection that 
the national agencies working on 
these problems will be best able to 
assist the administrative agencies of 
the colleges and universities of the 
country. The collection, compilation, 
publication, and distribution of perti- 
nent data about the schools of the 
armed forces will be of real value. The 
veteran will know which one he 
attended, the general nature of the 
subject-matter, and the approximate 
time when the given school was in 
session. If the basic arrangement of 
the compilation of these data were to 
follow the just-mentioned pattern, its 
value would be enhanced. Other 
columns in the table might contain 
information indicating the length of 
the school in weeks, the length of the 
school week in terms of hours, the 
academic level of the training pro- 
gram, the minimum requirements for 
admission, and the primary objective 
of each school. Such information 
will be valuable in working on these 
problems and will, in addition, serve 
as one check on the accuracy of the 
story of the given veteran. 

An illustration will emphasize the 
difficulty which confronts the college 
board, as it attempts to evaluate 
the information after it has been 
made available. While training my 
signal battalion in the United States, 
I was able to send a junior officer 
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to a three-weeks school in chemical 
warfare. After arriving in the South- 
west Pacific, it was possible to send 
another junior officer to a _ three- 
weeks school in chemical warfare. 
Should the two officers receive the 
same amount of collegiate credit for 
attending the two schools? Even 
assuming that the two men had had 
three years of college engineering 
and that both had superior records in 
the army, the answer to the ques- 
tion would be no. The first school 
attempted to indoctrinate the class 
in the importance of chemical war- 
fare. It turned out supersalesmen 
for chemical-warfare training. The 
second school had a very different 
effect upon at least one of its students. 
He came back to the battalion in a 
very serious frame of mind. The 
lives and the safety of the entire 
battalion might rest upon the results 
of his training and upon his ability 
to teach every officer and every man 
in the unit about gases, their action, 
appearance, and effect. Lives were 
at stake. We were facing the “apes 
of Asia” and needed to know as much 
as possible about every phase of 
chemical warfare. More credit should 
certainly be given to those who 
successfully completed the work at 
the second school than to those who 
successfully completed that of the 
first school. 

Academic personnel analyzing and 
administering the veterans’ programs 
should continually bear in mind the 
fact that the objectives of the schools 
of the armed forces are to a con- 
siderable degree different from the 
objectives of American colleges and 
universities. One might summarize 
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the objectives of the schools of the 
armed forces by saying that their goal 
is to teach men to fight successfully, 
which means to fight and live. One 
hesitates to attempt to summarize the 
objectives of American colleges and 
universities. It is safe to say that the 
objectives of the groups are not iden- 
tical. A soldier may have taken an 
18-weeks course in chemistry at a 
chemical-warfare school. The course 
may have occupied the man’s time at 
least four hours a day for six days a 
week, and yet one would seriously 
doubt the advisability of counting it 
as a substitute for the first semester of 
college chemistry. The odds would 
certainly be against the ability of the 
veteran to pass successfully the second 
semester of college chemistry. Credit 
for work and experience in the Signal 
Corps might well be given in mathe- 
matics, physics, or engineering. Credit 
might be given in economics for work 
in the finance or quartermaster 
departments, and the like. Hence, 
the fifth suggestion is: A maximum 
amount of credit might well be given 
the veteran to count toward gradua- 
tion, but no credit should be given 
toward fulfilling departmental require- 
ments. If credit is desired in the 
major field, give a stiff examination. 


HE third demand of the veteran, 

as he comes to a campus seeking 
a college education, frequently will 
spring from the attitude “Give me a 
man’s job.” To many of them the 
ordinary program of 13 to 16 units will 
be, or will be thought to be, child’s 
play for the sergeant or lieutenant who 
has been fighting in New Guinea, 
India, and China, or in Tunisia, Italy, 
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and on to Berlin. The training of 
my signal battalion was contained in a 
48- to §2-hour week schedule. In addi- 
tion, there was an officers’ school two 
nights of the week, a school for 
noncommissioned officers and pro- 
spective noncommissioned officers two 
nights of the week, and on a fifth 
night the entire battalion went on a 
forced march at which time they 
would cover from ten to sixteen 
miles, turning in shortly after mid- 
night, ready for the next day’s work 
as usual at 5:30 a.m. Such a training 
program would be classed as a median 
one. There were units with heavier 
schedules and other units with lighter 
ones. Institutions of higher learning 
should be prepared to find veterans 
dissatisfied with 15 units of academic 
work a term. Some will be reg- 
istering for 20 units, others 18, and 
many 16, while still others will be 
going to the other extreme in asking 
for 5 or 8. The extensive range of 
these requests and the varied and 
sometimes imaginative reasons given 
as bases for the requests will tax the 
time, the energy, the sympathy, and 
the good judgment of each person 
participating in this work. 


ROM these arises the sixth sug- 

gestion: In the first instance, the 
board might well be quite sympathetic 
toward the request of a veteran, 
but in subsequent instances the exten- 
sion or contraction of programs should 
be based upon his past achievement, 
present health, and financial status. 
In the past, the use of a jointly signed 
memorandum indicating the terms 
of the request has been helpful at 
subsequent conferences. 
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The completion of each academic 
term will find these veterans divided 
into four general groups: the “‘clear- 
cut successes,” the “marginal suc. 
cesses,” the “failures who refuse 
to recognize their status,” and the 
“failures who drop by the way.” 
Although this last group will not 
remain on the campus for any con- 
siderable period of time, it is to be 
hoped that each of these ex-service 
men will carry away from the campus 
a respect for higher education and a 
friendly feeling toward colleges and 
universities. Each one should have 
been so treated that he will be certain 
that institutions of higher learning are 
worth-while elements in American life. 

The first group, those “clear-cut 
successes,” will be the compensation 
which the institution will receive for 
responsibilities met and work well 
done. But these individuals will need 
guidance and in many instances pro- 
tection from themselves, from their 
ambition, and from their eagerness 
to do three years of college work in 
three terms. To the extent that they 
have been in the war with all of its 
exhausting situations, just to that 
extent will the veterans be slow in 
recovering their vitality and _ their 
ability to complete a given task 
without burning up nerve energy. 

The “marginal successes” present 
a different situation. The true worth 
of an administering agency may be 
well tested by the degree to which it 
is successful in guiding these men 
through to graduation, to a reasonably 
happy career, and to a serviceable life 
in a community. Veterans in this 
group will get 4’s and F’s in the same 
term and in courses in the same field. 
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THE NEW VETERAN 


They will do B+ work the first ten 
weeks of a term and then do F— 
work for the balance of the period. 
They will leave the campus just 
before finals begin and will want to 
enroll in classes after they have been 
in operation for six weeks. A five- 
year plan will be simple in comparison 
with their five-year educational pro- 
grams and their other programs for 
securing a college education without 
cost either to themselves or to the 
community. They will do the unex- 
pected, and the successful aspects of 
their work will not always be apparent 
either to themselves or to the com- 
mittee in charge of their work. In 
working with veterans of this group, 
the faculty will need patience and 
imagination to the end that eventually 
a large percentage of these cases will 
be reclassified as “‘ clear-cut successes.” 

The remaining group, the “ failures 
who refuse to recognize their status,”’ 
will call for tact and firmness on the 
part of each faculty member involved 
in handling a case. Emotion rather 
than intellect governs the actions, the 
words, and the programs of many of 
these veterans. Some of them were 
told that every man has a right toa 
college education, while others take 
seriously the archaic notion that “all 
men are created equal.’”’ In addition 
to this idealistic approach to their 
relations with the board or com- 
mittee, there is also a pragmatic 
basis. Time and time again in the 
armed forces their experience told 
them a college education was worth 
while, or in other words, they know 
from experience that it works. Col- 
lege men learned more rapidly, did 
things more easily, and, most impor- 
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tant of all, were promoted more 
frequently. Consequently, a number 
in this group will want a college 
education, and they will know that 
they have the ability, and the right 
to receive it. Any interference on 
the part of the faculty will be 
resented, and accusations of prejudice 
or persecution of veterans by non- 
veterans will be quite common. For- 
tunate indeed will be the veteran’s 
administrative agency of a given 
institution whose membership includes 
a faculty member who was a fighting 
sergeant and another faculty mem- 
ber who was a hardboiled company 
commander. 

As faculty members attempt to 
help this group of veterans, conflicts 
will appear within themselves and 
among themselves as to the relative 
value or importance of various major 
criteria: standards, public relations, 
financial considerations, and service 
to the postwar college student. No 
faculty member wants the standards 
of colleges lowered; if anything, they 
should be raised during this period 
of readjustment and reconstruction. 
At the same time, the American 
college must serve Americans and 
must adjust its programs to meet 
emergencies as well as results of 
total war. The use of such devices 
as aptitude tests, oral as well as 
written examinations, validation pro- 
grams, and even tests of reading 
comprehension may make possible 
the maintenance of standards and be 
of service to the veterans at the 
same time. 

Some members will stress the 
public-relations phase of this veteran 
group to institutions of higher learn- 
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ing. It will not be helpful to higher 
education to have disgruntled vet- 
erans roaming around the land attack- 
ing universities because the colleges 
did not understand the veterans, 
because veterans were never given a 
chance to get a college education. 
Most of us expect the veterans as a 
bloc to be one of the two or three 
most powerful elements in postwar 
American life. Sagacious handling 
of this group of veterans will do much 
to make the veteran bloc friendly 
to higher education in the postwar 
period. 

Still other members of the com- 
mittee are going to study this problem 
from the standpoint of relative cost. 
How many terms should a veteran 
be allowed to repeat Spanish 1 or 
Mathematics 8 or English 2? When 
does the return to the student and to 
the state become less than the cost? 
Perhaps there are no correct answers, 
but college committees will be com- 
pelled by the very nature of the 
problem to answer these questions 
before many terms have passed into 
academic history. 


ROM a different position, there 

will be faculty members who will 
become increasingly anxious over the 
postwar student and his place in 
higher education. We must not neg- 
lect the new generation while we help 
the veteran catch up with his educa- 
tion. One would be bold indeed to 
assume that in this postwar period 
there will be no clash of inter- 
ests between the veterans and the 
youngsters who were too young to 
fight. As friction develops between 
the veterans of future wars and the 
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veterans, one might reasonably antici- 
pate that the friction will develop 
most rapidly between youth without 
experience and the veterans in this 
third group, both controlled by emo- 
tion. Success in handling this third 
group may mean the difference 
between survival and elimination of 
higher education in the days to come. 

Hence the seventh suggestion is: 
The faculty concerned should estab- 
lish co-operative relationships with 
all other constructive groups or insti- 
tutions working on this problem. 
Specifically, co-operative relationships 
should be established with the Vet- 
erans Administration of the Federal 
Government, state veterans admin- 
istrations, the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the 
Disabled Veterans of America. Their 
help will be needed on many occa- 
sions. Co-operative action should 
produce better results. And finally, 
the greater the co-operation in working 
on this problem, the more certain 
we are to have the active friendly 
support of the veterans organizations 
in the years to come. 

The veterans are returning even 
before the war is won. Some of 
these returning soldiers and sailors 
have been saving their money for 
months so they could have a college 
education. There is talk in and 
around the nation’s Capitol to the 
effect that the country must make 
education available to the veteran as 
he returns. Many of these veterans 
sense the value of a higher education 
and are eager to make themselves 
worth-while university men. Institu- 
tions of higher learning throughout 

[Continued on page 116) 
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Psychology and Philosophy 
after the War 


By EVERETT W. HALL 


An Extrapolation from Developments at Iowa by a Philosopher 


possible course of development 

in the fields of psychology and 
philosophy after the war, the sensible 
procedure is to try to take one’s 
bearings from the past. In order to 
get definite points from which projec- 
tion can be made, I turn to experiences 
at the State University of lowa. My 
theme will be that just as Iowa in its 
early days anticipated the emancipa- 
tion of experimental psychology from 
systematic philosophy, characteristic 
of American learning for the past 
half-century, so it may be that new 
developments now occurring at Iowa, 
in exploring the aid which critical 
logical and epistemological analysis 
can offer theoretical psychology, may 
anticipate a new rapprochement 
tween psychology and philosophy in 
American learning. 

The story of the psychological lab- 
oratory at the University of lowa, and 
of the relations between psychology 
and philosophy in the nineties resem- 
bles the general history of other 
psychological departments. Despite 

e€ encouragement of experimental 
psychology by Mr. Patrick, then head 
of the Department of Philosophy, 
psychology was at first only a part of 
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that department and had no share in 
its title. In 1900 the name became the 
Department of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology. Only in 1927 did psychology 
separate, as a department, from 
philosophy.! 

Experimental psychology was suc- 
cessful in gaining practical independ- 
ence quite early. It is inappropriate 
to the present purpose to trace the 
cumulative success of Mr. Seashore 
and his colleagues in developing the 
experimental approach to psycholog- 
ical problems. His just fame for his 
measures of musical talent alone is 
sufficient evidence that experimental 
psychology has become recognized as 
a science in its own right, independent 
of philosophy. But it is to our pur- 
pose to note wherein the difficulty lay 
in those early days. Experimental 
psychology was crushed under the 
weight of massive tomes of speculative 
psychology, the “armchair” psychol- 
ogy of systematic philosophers who 
had no laboratory experience in psy- 
chology, such as James’ two volumes 
of Principles of Psychology, Ladd’s 
four volumes of Physiological Psy- 


1The history of this department is told by 
Carl E. Seashore who for thirty-five years taught 
psychology in the University of lowa (Pioneering 
in Psychology. University of lowa, 1942, pp. 6-37). 
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chology and Elements of Psychology, 
Baldwin’s four volumes of Genetic 
Psychology and Genetic Logic. Such 
works had speculatively and system- 
atically, or as Bacon would say, “in 
anticipation of nature,” answered all 
the questions the plodding little ex- 
perimentalist might ask—or had 
shown that they were too trivial to be 
worth asking. These great textbooks 
in psychology, however, insisted on 
perspective, on seeing the relations 
among various special experimental 
inquiries, which has all too often since 
been lost in the experimental psychol- 
ogist’s lust for data, as though 
unconnected data, data without the- 
oretical bearings, could have scientific 
significance. 

Experimental psychology has come 
of age. It is no longer tied to its 
mother’s apron strings. No longer 
can philosophy tell it what it should 
know nor how it should behave. But 
it is precisely at this juncture, when 
psvchology has achieved complete 
independence of philosophy, that a 
new rapprochement between psychol- 
ogy and philosophy is occurring at the 
University of Iowa. 

Evidence of this redintegration is 
indicated by a recent Master’s dis- 
sertation in psychology (later printed 
in a psychological journal) which 
was written under the combined 
supervision of a psychologist and a 
philosopher. It is suggested by a 
philosopher’s seminar in “ Philosoph- 
ical Problems in Psychology,” credit 
for which is allowed toward a major 


*Koch, S., “The Logical Character of the Moti- 
vation Concept,” Psychological Review, XLVIII, 
(January and March, 1941), pp. 15-38 and 
127-54. 
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in psychology. It is shown by a new 
graduate course in the history of 
theoretical psychology given by a 
philosopher and credited in philos- 
ophy but also required of all the 
more advanced students in psychology. 
But most of all, it is established by 
the union in research and authorship 
of a psychologist and a philosopher, 
which has already yielded articles in 
professional psychological journals.’ 


S ALL this a reversion to the 

relation between philosophy and 
psychology found in all institutions of 
higher learning before 1890? Decid- 
edly not. Rather, the true source of 
this redintegration of psychology and 
philosophy at Iowa is a mutual rec- 
ognition of the value of each to 
the other. 

Experimentation, no matter how 
painstaking and prodigious in amount, 
promises little scientifically unless tied 
in with theory. In the early days, the 
mistake was made of supposing that 
philosophy could furnish the theory 
ready-made. The recognition that 
this is illegitimate and issues in “arm- 
chair” psychology should no longer 
blind the psychologist to the fact that 
philosophy can contribute to his sci- 
entific endeavors. The contribution 
of philosophy to psychology is one of 
criticism and analysis. The acting 
scientist usually is not method con- 
scious. The wider problems, far 
transcending specific experimental in- 
vestigations—problems of the logic of 
theory construction, of the relations 


3Bergmann, G., and Spence, K. W. “Oper- 
ationism and Theory i in Psychology,” Psychological 
Review, XLVIII, 1941, pp. 1-14; “The Logic of 
Psycho-physical Measurement,” idid., LI, pp. 1-24 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


between hypothesis and observation, 
between definitions of terms and 
accumulations of data, between calcu- 
lational devices and manipulation of 
laboratory apparatus, between asser- 
tions that merely elucidate one’s 
assumptions and assertions that are 
factual in reference—are of basic 
importance to any scientist who 
would be clear as to what he is doing 
and proving. It is in this region of 
the logic and the philosophy of science 
that the properly equipped philos- 
opher can be of inestimable value to 
the practicing psychologist. 

On the other hand, philosophy 
today has pretty much adjusted itself 
to the fact that the special sciences, 
including psychology, are independent 
disciplines, that it can no longer build 
speculative systems answering the 
great questions of the human mind 
concerning itself and the world with- 
out reference to experimental findings. 
There is not complete unanimity as to 
just how far the functions of philos- 
ophy should extend in this new situa- 
tion. But it is almost universally 
agreed that they should include, as 
basic, the function of the analysis and 
clarification of scientific method: not 
legislation to science, but elucidation 
of what is largely implicit in scientific 
activity, generalization of method- 
ological assumptions embedded in 
specific investigations, the pointing 
out of ambiguities and confusions. 
For this function of philosophy it is 
imperative not merely that the philos- 
opher have a secondhand acquaint- 
ance with science, but that he 


co-operate in actual scientific endeavor 
with some practicing scientist. 


81 
HAT has this to do with the 


larger world—beyond the aca- 
demic walls of classroom and lab- 
oratory? I think it promises a great 
deal. Let me point out an analogy. 

The science of physics has under- 
gone a revolution in its theoretical 
foundations since the beginning of the 
present century. This revolution is of 
far more than academic concern, as 
the sale of popularizing accounts by 
such men as Jeans and Eddington 
proves. Below this immediate surface 
phenomenon is the social fact that 
this revolution is changing the think- 
ing of our intellectual leaders and 
promises to be as profound as that 
which is known as the Copernican 
revolution. This, to say nothing of 
the practical inventions and improved 
techniques which also are resulting, is 
sufficient proof that the revolution in 
theoretical physics of this century will 
have profound effects upon our total 
culture. The professional _ philos- 
ophers, however, had nothing to do 
with this revolution. It arose pri- 
marily from the work of Einstein and 
Planck. But its occurrence does reveal 
in a broad and truly philosophical 
sense a growing self-consciousness 
regarding the problems of scientific 
method. 

I am not predicting a like revolu- 
tion in theoretical psychology, for 
there is no unified theoretical psy- 
chology comparable to pre-relativity 
and pre-quantum physics to be shaken 
to its foundations. I simply mean to 
say that any important change in the 
orientation of psychology to basic 
aspects of its method and theoretical 
structure will in all likelihood have 
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important cultural repercussions as 
has the revolution in physics. 

In conclusion, I must say that 
serious pursuit of the philosophy and 
methodology of pure science is a 
young and rather immature under- 
taking. I look forward, however, to 
the possibility of a real development 
after the war, for I am convinced that 
there is a movement afoot in philos- 
ophy in America which is highly con- 
ducive to this sort of undertaking. 
There is increasing recognition that 
philosophy cannot be profitably pur- 
sued entirely by itself; it must rather 
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develop in closest contact with other 
disciplines which will give it content. 
Philosophy spun out of one’s head is 
worthless. Philosophy comes from 
critically analyzing the more general 
aspects, whether methodological or 
material, of other branches of knowl- 
edge. And this, if intelligently and 
diligently pursued, is so far from 
worthless that (of course I am a 
philosopher!) I believe it is about the 
most important single thing that 
could be done to improve the char- 
acter of learning in America when 
peace comes. [Vol. XV, No. 3] 





A Remedial-Reading Program 


By JAMES REESE STEWART 


Report of an Experimental Study with Freshmen at the University of Cincinnati 


N THE fall of 1941 at the Uni- 
[os of Cincinnati an experi- 

mental remedial-reading program 
was instituted for the weak readers 
(below the 30th percentile) among the 
Freshmen. 

After thoughtful consideration of 
the remedies for reading difficulties 
now in use—mechanical devices de- 
signed to pace the eye-movements and 
workbooks to develop specific reading 
skills or a combination of the two— 
those in charge of setting up the 
program decided upon a plan of pro- 
cedure which in their opinions avoided 
certain weaknesses in the current 
practices. The shortcomings may be 
stated under five general headings: 


First, the mechanical tachistoscopic 
devices such as the metron-o-scope and 
the moving-picture films designed to pace 
the eye-movements can have only one 
significant function—the improvement of 
the mechanical or physical aspect of 
reading. The mechanical aspect is no 
doubt important, but it must be recog- 
nized as secondary to the complex mental 
activity inherent in meaningful reading. 

Second, while adeptness in the skills 
presented in workbooks on the market is 
valuable, the reading matter used to 
develop these skills is too dissimilar from 
that which the student encounters in 
preparing his college assignments. Each 
skill is presented in isolation with no 
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provision made for its application in a 
real situation, that is, a current college 
assignment. Furthermore, the reading 
difficulty of these materials is far below 
that of the students’ required textbooks. 

Third, neither mechanical devices nor 
workbooks provide adequately for a dif- 
ferentiated program in keeping with the 
general kind of reading which a student 
will be called upon to do throughout his 
college career. That is to say, when only 
workbooks or mechanical devices are 
used, a student of the social sciences hav- 
ing reading difficulty is given the same 
training with the same emphasis as an 
engineering student who is an inferior 
reader. Granting that, generally speak- 
ing, the reading skills utilized by the stu- 
dents will be identical, we find upon 
examining the content of social-science 
courses and courses for engineering stu- 
dents that there is a great difference in 
the degree to which certain of these skills 
need to be applied. For instance, a stu- 
dent of the social sciences will need to do 
much rapid reading of a large amount of 
material for the purpose of arriving at 
generalizations or understandings. The 
potential engineer, on the other hand, will 
make less use of the specific skill of rapid 
reading already mentioned; his reading 
will be characterized by a more exacting 
procedure. 

Fourth, the consensus among author- 
ities is that the most effective reading 
takes place when a student has a well- 
defined, definite purpose in mind. The 
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typical college assignment, however, is 
most often made in terms of pages or 
chapters. The student, then, must him- 
self be responsible for setting up the pur- 
poses for his reading if he is to study in 
the most economical way. There is little 
in currently reported remedial-reading 
programs which suggests that aid is given 
students in developing this skill. 

Fifth, by using material in a remedial- 
reading class that is not a part of, nor 
closely related to, the content of regular 
textbooks currently being studied, the 
student cannot be motivated by the feel- 
ing that he, the student, is being aided in 
preparing his assignments which would 
of necessity have to be prepared anyway. 


ARLY in the fall Freshmen scor- 

ing below the 3oth percentile on 
the Nelson-Denny Reading Test for 
Colleges and Senior High Schools were 
organized into required remedial- 
reading classes. So far as possible, the 
students were grouped in class ac- 
cording to the program of studies 
each was pursuing within a given 
college. That is, engineers made up 
one group, household-administration 
girls another. 

The students met two days a week 
for a 50-minute period throughout 
eight weeks of the term. At the begin- 
ning of the period of instruction, the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test was admin- 
istered to the enrollees to aid in 
determining specific areas of weak- 
ness. A second form of the Nelson- 
Denny Reading Test for Colleges and 
Senior High Schools was administered 
at the close of the instructional period 
to determine possible improvement in 
the areas measured by this test. 

Since speed is one of the recognized 
factors in successful reading, and since 
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the greater percentage of people in 
remedial classes are slow readers, the 
first 10 minutes of every 50-minute 
period were given over to speed and 
comprehension exercises. The time 
limit permitted the administration of 
a single reading exercise from Strang’s 
Study Type of Reading Exercises. Some 
time spent on a standardized, formal 
speed exercise was believed necessary 
to provide opportunity for the student 
to observe the results of his efforts. 

The remainder of the early class 
meetings was devoted to introduction 
to and practice in using techniques for 
getting the most from _ individual 
sentences and paragraphs. A work- 
book was used to provide some 
practice in the use of specific skills. In 
each case, as soon as the students 
understood what was expected, they 
were given mimeographed exercises 
involving the same skills over material 
from textbooks that were currently 
being studied by the freshman stu- 
dents in required courses from the 
various colleges of the University. 
For example, students were given 
workbook material in selecting topic 
sentences. As soon as the class could 
work out workbook exercises with few 
errors, practice exercises over the 
same skill using excerpts, properly 
footnoted, from textbooks were sub- 
stituted. Directions similar to those 
found in workbooks for carrying out 
each of these skills were given the 
students, but the content of their 
current assignments was used as 
practice material. This plan was fol- 
lowed, using alternate workbook and 
textbook exercises through the list of 
recognized reading skills involved in 
work-type silent reading. 





REMEDIAL READING 


The period of practice with individ- 
ual sentences and paragraphs was 
followed by one in which the work- 
books were discarded altogether and 
attention devoted to entire assign- 
ments in required-course textbooks. 
As an introduction to this part of the 
program, an explanation and a dem- 
onstration were given, exemplifying 
the generally accepted method of 
studying any assignment. During all 
class meetings following the explana- 
tion, an individual assignment sheet 
based on pages from a currently 
studied textbook was worked out by 
every student in the last 40 minutes 
of each class period. These lessons 
were designed to develop the skills 
involved in studying a section or a 
chapter as differentiated from single 
paragraphs. They provided practice 
for each student in forming his own 
purpose for reading a given section— 
his “what to look for.” In each les- 
son a conscious effort was made to 
acquaint the students with the entire 
textbook. 

An important point to be noted 
here is that in every instance each 
student’s assignment for a remedial- 
reading period was over all or part of 
an assignment that would be studied 
by him for a regular university class 
in the very near future. For example, 
in a remedial class made up entirely of 
engineering students taking a chem- 
istry course for which all instructors 
used the same textbook, a close check 
on the progress in the chemistry 
classes was kept in order that an 
assignment for a Friday or Monday in 
the chemistry class would be the basis 
for work in the remedial-reading class 
on the preceding Wednesday. Much 
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more effort was needed to differentiate 
the practice materials for the students 
in a remedial-reading class which in- 
cluded students from several colleges 
since the latter class included students 
enrolled in four required courses. 


HE procedure briefly described 

was found to have several ad- 
vantages: First, there was no doubt 
that a transfer would be made from 
the formal presentation of a skill to 
the students’ regular work. Second, 
the course was differentiated, since 
practice was given in basic courses 
from the students’ own colleges. 
Third, the instructors were able to go 
beyond the skills presented in the 
workbook and to teach the student to 
use the whole book. This was espe- 
cially helpful in developing the habit 
of purposeful rather than casual read- 
ing. By examining questions at the 
end of chapters, summaries, and para- 
graph headings, the students could 
have in mind, before reading, that 
which the author considered im- 
portant. Fourth, much was gained in 
morale when the students discovered 
that the major portion of the work of 
the class was to be devoted to their 
own regular assignments in other 
classes. 

As stated earlier, this remedial- 
reading program was instituted on an 
experimental basis. This type of pro- 
gram obviously entails much more 
preparation than does the use of either 
mechanical devices or workbooks. 
Also this type of program cannot be 
evaluated as easily as many pro- 
cedures now reported. Gains in per- 
centile rankings by individuals, and 

[Continued on page 116} 














ESMWT 


By HENRY H. ARMSBY 


An Experiment in Streamlined Higher Education 


ORE than a million men and 
M women have received special 
training during the last three 
years in short, intensive courses con- 
ducted by colleges and universities, 
under the sponsorship of the Engineer- 
ing, Science, and Management War 
Training (ESMWT) program of the 
United States Office of Education, 
which have prepared them for tech- 
nical and scientific work in war 
industries. The mere size of this 
program makes it worthy of study 
by all persons interested in higher 
education. Any undertaking which 
can call forth such efforts on the 
part of the colleges, already heavily 
burdened with their regular work 
and with many other kinds of special 
war work, and which can enroll so 
many men and women, especially 
in wartime, must contain important 
implications to the colleges, to educa- 
tion in general, and to the nation. 
It is the purpose of this article to 
discuss briefly some of these implica- 
tions, and some of the values which 
have resulted from the program. 
The ESMWT program was not 
organized at the request of the 
people who have enrolled in its 
courses or of the colleges which have 
conducted them. Nor was it intended 
primarily to benefit individual citizens 


or colleges. Instead, it was designed 
to help the industries and Govern- 
ment agencies which contribute to 
the national defense. 

It was realized in the spring of 
1940, when Congress appropriated 
funds for a large expansion of fed- 
erally supported vocational training 
under the United States Office of 
Education, that there would also be 
a need for engineers, assistant engi- 
neers, and technicians in numbers far 
in excess of the possible supply of 
engineering-college graduates, to aid 
in the efficient planning, production, 
operation, management, and research 
indispensable in the industrial expan- 
sion then contemplated. Representa- 
tives of engineering education called 
together by Mr. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
agreed that the greatest potential 
contribution of the engineering col- 
leges to the national-defense efforts 
lay in the training of men and women 
to fill these vital technical and 
engineering posts. 

Dean Potter, of the Schools of 
Engineering, Purdue University, was 
called to Washington by Mr. Stude- 
baker early in July, 1940, to serve as 
an expert consultant to the Office of 
Education in the preparation of pro- 
posals to the Congress for the utiliza- 
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ESMWT 


tion of engineering colleges for this 
type of training. A National Advisory 
Committee on Engineering Defense 
Training (EDT) was appointed and 
held its first meeting on September 20 
and 21, 1940. This Committee, with 
a few changes in membership, is still 
functioning most effectively under 
Dean Potter’s chairmanship. 
Legislation embodying the recom- 
mendations of Dean Potter and of 
the National Advisory Committee 
was submitted to the Congress, which 
on October 9, 1940, established the 
Engineering Defense Training pro- 
gram in the United States Office of 
Education, authorizing it to offer 
“short intensive courses of college 
grade, designed to meet the shortage 
of engineers in activities essential to 
the national defense.” R. A. Seaton, 
dean of engineering and director of 
the Engineering Experiment Station, 
Kansas State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science, was appointed 
director of EDT in November, 1940. 
Provision was made for the appoint- 
ment by each participating institution 
of an institutional representative, to 
serve as the official representative of 
the institution to the Washington 
office and to be responsible for the 
details of administration of the pro- 
gram within the institution. Twenty- 
two regional advisers, each of whom 
is a prominent engineering educator, 
were appointed to co-ordinate the 
program and to facilitate liaison 
between the institutions and the 
Washington staff; they serve both 
groups in advisory capacities. These 


men, who serve without pay, are 
chairmen of regional committees com- 
posed of institutional representatives 
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industry and governmental agencies. 
With only a few changes in personnel 
this group is still rendering extremely 
valuable service. 

The first EDT course was started 
on December 9, 1940, and during the 
remainder of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941, a total of 120,802 
persons were enrolled in 2,260 courses 
offered by 144 colleges. 

For the fiscal year 1941-42 the 
program was expanded to include, in 
addition to engineering, the fields 
of chemistry, physics, and _ non- 
engineering production supervision, 
since it had become evident that 
there were critical training needs in 
all these fields. Under the continued 
leadership of Dean Seaton and with 
the invaluable guidance of the regional 
advisers and an enlarged National 
Advisory Committee, the program, 
under the new name of Engineering, 
Science, and Management Defense 
Training (ESMDT), enrolled 438,503 
men and women for intensive training 
in 7,853 courses conducted by 196 
colleges. 

At the end of the fiscal year, since 
our country was actually at war, the 
name of the program was again 
changed to its present designation, 
Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment War Training. The need for 
technical training on the college level 
was more apparent than ever and the 
Congress, in recognition of this fact, 
provided an increased appropriation 
for the continuation of the program 
through the fiscal year 1942-43. 
Dean Case, of the College of Tech- 
nology, University of New Hampshire, 
succeeded Dean Seaton as Director 
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when the latter was called back to his 
position at the Kansas State College 
of Agriculture and Applied Science. 
During the fiscal year 1942-43 
ESMWT trained nearly 600,000 men 
and women in about 13,000 courses 
conducted by 215 colleges in more 
than 1,000 towns and cities. Nearly 
75 per cent of the enrollments were in 
engineering courses, approximately 20 
per cent in courses in non-engineering 
production supervision, and the re- 
maining 5 per cent were divided in the 
fields of chemistry and physics. 


HE ESMWT program has from 
its inception operated on two 
basic principles, which still pre- 
vail. First, each participating college 
assumes the responsibility of ascer- 
taining local training needs and of 
developing courses to meet these 
needs. Second, the courses are not 
intended to provide complete engi- 
neering, scientific, or business educa- 
tion, but to give intensive technical 
training to meet specific needs. 
These fundamental principles have 
presented new problems to the colleges 
and have called for some changes in 
their thinking and procedures. Each 
ESMWT course must be complete 
in itself, must be fitted to the abilities 
and previous training of available 
trainees and to the special needs of 
the industries or agencies to be 
served, must place the major emphasis 
on practical applications rather than 
on general theory, and must, in short, 
prepare its trainees for immediate 
employment in a limited field rather 
than constitute a part of an organized 
curriculum preparing students for a 
great variety of positions. 
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The colleges have done a splendid 
job in the development of new types 
of courses to fit these specifications. 
They have been faced with many 
problems, not the least of which has 
been that of getting adequate state- 
ments of need from industry. Other 
grave problems have arisen from the 
increasing difficulty in securing prop- 
erly qualified teachers, the growing 
scarcity of equipment, and the steady 
depletion of the number of available 
trainees with satisfactory educational 
qualifications. The solution of these 
problems has called for constant 
alertness, the closest possible rela- 
tions with the management of war 
industries, and for great flexibility, 
adaptability, and ingenuity on the 
part of teachers and administrators 
in their efforts to maintain insti- 
tutional standards, to meet the 
specialized needs of industry and 
Government, and to utilize to the 
limit the abilities of available trainees. 

It has been the intention of those 
in charge of the program ever since 
its inception to avoid standardization 
and to keep the program flexible, able 
to meet specific local needs as they 
arise, to follow the general trends of 
war industries, and hence to give 
maximum service to the war effort.' 

The responsiveness of the organiza- 
tion to changing demands is exem- 
plified by the marked increase in the 
percentage of women and older men 
among the trainees which has taken 
place since the declarations of war 
by the United States. The necessary 
tremendous increases in all kinds of 


14 report recently prepared for the National 
Advisory Committee by the writer indicates that 
this goal has been quite closely attained. See 
Journal of Engineering Education, November, 1943- 
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war production attendant on the 
conversion of our national economy 
to an “all-out” war footing empha- 
sized more strongly than ever the 
need for technical college training, 
and the diversion to the armed forces 
of large numbers of the young men 
engaged in war industries led inevi- 
tably to a demand that women and 
older men be trained to replace 
them. Women constituted less than 
1 per cent of all trainees under EDT, 
g per cent under ESMDT, and 22 per 
cent under ESMWT. No exact fig- 
ures are at hand as to changes in age 
distribution among the men, but 
there is general agreement that there 
is now a much greater proportion 
than formerly in the ages beyond 
thirty-eight. The courses which have 
enrolled the greatest number of women 
in the order named are engineering 
drawing, accounting, aeronautical en- 
gineering, personnel administration, 
communications, inspection and 
testing, surveying and mapping, engi- 
neering fundamentals, and analytical 
chemistry. 


INCE all ESMWT courses must 

be conducted at the college level, 
it is quite natural that the question 
of academic credit for these courses 
should arise. The question has fre- 
quently been discussed by the Wash- 
ington staff, the regional advisers, and 
the National Advisory Committee, 
and will undoubtedly demand careful 
study by the colleges after the war. 
It seems probable that many of the 
men and women who have received 
training under ESMWT will become 
candidates for college degrees in 
postwar days, and that they will seek 
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courses which they have completed. 
It will obviously be highly important 
that the colleges have complete and 
accurate records of the course content 
of every ESMWT course, and of the 
performance of each man and woman 
enrolled therein, in order that intelli- 
gent appraisals may be made of the 
work done by each individual. 

From the start of the program the 
Office of Education has scrupulously 
respected the integrity of the colleges 
and has studiously refrained from 
any attempt to dictate institutional 
policies. On the other hand, it has 
tried to avoid any actions by either 
the ESMWT Washington staff or 
the colleges which would put the 
Federal Government in the position 
of subsidizing the regular academic 
programs of the colleges. The opinion 
has been held that any such subsidy 
would be objectionable, both to the 
taxpayer and to the colleges. 

The ESMWT program was never 
intended to supplant or interfere with 
general technical and _ professional 
college education. Instead, the pro- 
gram was designed to provide special- 
ized training to fit trainees for 
immediate employment in industries 
or governmental agencies serving the 
national defense. 

This objective has resulted in 
courses which have, in general, been 
quite different from the courses in 
the same fields offered by the col- 
leges to their regular students. Most 
ESMWT courses emphasize the prac- 
tical aspects of certain rather limited 
portions of a technical or scientific 
field, with only such time devoted to 
general theory as is necessary for a 
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proper understanding of these prac- 
tical applications. The objective is 
to provide training which will be 
immediately useful in industry, by 
making available persons who can 
intelligently perform certain specific 
technical or scientific duties, though 
they may lack a broad general 
knowledge of the field involved. A 
regular college course in the same 
subject should be concerned primarily 
with the general principles and 
theories underlying the whole field 
and related fields, should contain 
enough examples of practical applica- 
tions to illustrate and drive home the 
principles and theories, and should 
attempt to provide education which 
will give the student a good gen- 
eral knowledge of the subject-matter 
involved, the ability to think and 
reason intelligently therein, and a foun- 
dation on which a small amount 
of practical experience can give him 
satisfactory proficiency in a _ wide 
range of technical or scientific duties. 
These differences in objectives 
and characteristics between ESMWT 
courses and regular college courses 
have given rise to serious doubt as to 
whether the majority of ESMWT 
courses should be considered as satis- 
factory substitutes for the courses 
which have been designed as parts of 
organized technical and _ scientific 
curriculums leading to degrees. 


T THE first meeting of the 
National Advisory Committee 

in September, 1940, the question of 
academic credit was discussed and, to 
quote from the minutes, “it was 


concluded that the Office of Educa- 
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tion should not be concerned one 
way or the other, and that this was 
a matter for decision by each institu- 
tion.”” In October, 1940, the EDT 
Washington office issued a pamphlet 
entitled Answers to Questions Pertain- 
ing to Engineering Defense Training 
in which it is stated that EDT 


is not a general engineering program, but 
training for a specific activity to speed up 
the preparation of the particular types of 
engineers urgently needed. The regular 
engineering curricula should not be 
disturbed. 

“College grade” is defined to mean 
“work of an academic standard cus- 
tomarily demanded of engineering- 
school students. It has no relation 
to the question of whether the school 
gives credit toward a degree for 
completing the course.” To the ques- 
tion, “Is the institution required to 
give college credit for the satisfactory 
completion of these courses?” the 
answer is, “No. The matter of 
college credit is left entirely to the 
discretion of the institution.” 

At the third meeting of the National 
Advisory Committee in February, 
1941, the subject was again discussed, 
and the minutes contain the following 
statement: 


The Committee was asked for guidance 
on the advisability of permitting regular 
engineering students to substitute EDT 
courses for regular courses. It was felt 
that the practice should generally be 
discouraged, although a fixed policy did 
not seem desirable, since some such 
substitution might be advantageous from 
the standpoint of defense. 


In June, 1941, the Committee on 
Engineering Schools of the Engineers’ 
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Council for Professional Development 
adopted the following resolution: 

The wide variety of courses offered 
under the EDT program and the 
quality of instruction achieved lead 
inevitably to consideration of college 
credit. The Committee on Engineering 
Schools of the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development is cognizant of 
the arguments advanced from the aca- 
demic point of view for the granting of 
such credit. It recognizes, however, that 
the primary purpose of this instruction 
is specialized preparation for national 
defense. 

In view of potential interference with 
the primary objective by modification of 
courses to permit academic credit and in 
view of the specialized character of the 
instruction, the committee recommends 
that, in general, credit be not given. 


This resolution was discussed at the 
fifth meeting of the EDT regional 
advisers, who adopted a resolution 
stating that “it is the sense of 
the meeting that this group recom- 
mend to co-operating institutions that 
no college credit be given for EDT 
courses.” 

At the beginning of the ESMDT 
program in I941 the Washington 
staff still thought that the decision 
as to the granting of credit for 
ESMDT courses should rest with 
each participating college. They did, 
however, take a more positive stand 
on the matter of substituting these 
courses for regular college courses, a 
practice which if generally followed 
would have constituted a Federal 
subsidy to the participating colleges 
and an interference with regular 
curriculums. In the revised edition 
of the pamphlet, Answers to Questions, 
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which was issued in August, 1941, the 
statement appears that ESMDT 

is not a general college program, but 
training for a specific activity. The 
ESMDT program should not seriously 
disturb regular curricula of the institu- 
tions, since persons fully trained in such 
curricula will continue to be needed 
in large numbers. 

The definition of “college grade” is 
similar to that given in the previous 
edition, with the addition of the 
statement: 

It is not necessary that they be 

identical with courses given to regular 
college students. Ordinarily they will 
be of a more intensive and applied 
character in order to give specific training 
for a particular job. 
The pamphlet states that the institu- 
tion is to decide whether academic 
credit will be given for ESMDT 
courses, but directs attention to the 
resolution adopted by the regional 
advisers at their fifth meeting, which 
has been already quoted. The further 
statement is made: 

Only in special cases approved by the 
Director may anyone be admitted to an 
ESMDT course while he is enrolled as a 
regular college student. Such approval 
will not be given except for senior or 
graduate students who are pursuing 
programs of study in engineering, chem- 
istry, physics, or production supervision. 
In such instances the ESMDT course 
must not be taken for college credit or as 
a substitute for a regular college course. 

This requirement was found in 
practice to be somewhat too restric- 
tive, and it was modified in January, 
1942, upon recommendation of the 
National Advisory Committee, to 
permit students then in college to 
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prepare themselves for employment 
in defense industries at the close of 
the college year. The new wording 
was as follows: 

Regularly enrolled college students may 
not be admitted to any ESMDT course 
unless they intend, upon completion of 
the course, to enter defense employment 
or the armed forces and do not intend to 
re-enroll in college within the next 
academic year. In such instances the 
course must not be taken for college 
credit or as a substitute for a regular 
college course, except as this provision 
may have been specifically waived by the 
Director. 


HE policies outlined in pre- 

ceding paragraphs still hold. The 
members of the ESMWT Wash- 
ington staff have not altered their 
opinion that the final decision as to 
the granting of credit for these special 
courses must rest with each co- 
operating college. They feel, how- 
ever, that because of their different 
objectives and characteristics, most 
ESMWT courses will not form satis- 
factory substitutes for regular college 
courses as parts of organized cur- 
riculums leading to technical or 
scientific degrees. Moreover, grave 
administrative difficulties would be 
involved in the operation of two 
separately financed programs, both 
for credit, in the same institution. 
It is, therefore, the feeling of the 
ESMWT Washington staff that, in 
general, academic credit should not 


be given for ESMWT courses. The 


requirement concerning the admission 
of regular college students to ESMWT 
courses is considered especially impor- 
tant as a safeguard against the setting 
up of Federal subsidies to the co- 
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operating colleges, but it is recognized 
that in exceptional cases even this 
requirement should be waived. 

One such special case arose in con- 
nection with the course in ultra-high 
frequency techniques originally offered 
during the second semester of the 
college year 1941-42. The only qual- 
ified trainees available for this course 
in numbers sufficient to meet urgent 
needs of the armed forces were the 
students already enrolled as Seniors 
in regular college curriculums in 
electrical engineering and physics, 
and it would have been impracticable 
for them to carry the course in ultra- 
high frequency techniques in addition 
to their regular college work. Further- 
more, this course could properly be 
considered as having a place in these 
curriculums, since it was organized 
in the same manner as a regular 
college course, and since the principles 
covered in this course will have wide 
application in industrial develop- 
ments following the war, as well as 
immediate application in the develop- 
ment of radar equipment for the use 
of the armed forces. This course was 
given for credit upon the recom- 
mendation of the National Advisory 
Committee “because of the urgency 
of the need,” and it is not con- 
sidered that this action invalidates in 
any way the general policy previously 
quoted. 

If at a later date a person who has 
taken an ESMWT course enrolls in a 
college as a candidate for a degree, 
there would seem to be no valid 
reason why knowledge or skill gained 
from ESMWT courses should not be 
treated in just the same way as any 
other knowledge or skills possessed 
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by the student. Demonstration of 
satisfactory knowledge of a subject 
to the proper college authority, by 
examination or otherwise, should lead 
then, as it does now, to the student’s 
being excused from that subject, either 
with or without~credit, regardless of 
where or how the knowledge was 
gained. The final decision, however, 
as to whether credit for ESMWT 
courses is to be given to trainees not 
enrolled as regular students of the 
participating college should rest with 
each college, as well as the decision 
as to whether any such credit may 
be used as partial satisfaction of the 
requirements for a degree. 


HE value of the ESMWT pro- 

gram to industry and Govern- 
ment cannot be measured accurately 
or objectively. It is seldom possible 
for an employer to give a quan- 
titative measure of the benefits he 
has derived from the training of his 
employees. Many employers, how- 
ever, have gone on record to the effect 
that ESMWT courses have been of 
distinct value to them by making 
available for employment persons 
with special training and abilities 
needed in their respective industries, 
who would not have been available 
but for the training facilities offered 
by ESMWT. An appreciable num- 
ber have cited specific examples of 
directly measurable aid to the war 
effort. There seems to be nearly 
unanimous opinion that the men and 
women who have been trained under 
this program have been enabled to 
make valuable contributions to the 
national war effort, which they could 
not have made without the training. 
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Probably the best evidence that in- 
dustrial executives consider ESMWT 
training of distinct value to their 
industries is found in the growing 
practice of paying trainees during 
full-time periods of training. The 
latest estimate, based on a sample 
study, is that 67 per cent of all 
trainees in ESMWT full-time courses 
fall into this classification, and that 
the number is rapidly growing. 

In addition to its direct aid to war 
industries and Governmental agencies, 
the objective for which it was created, 
ESMWT has been responsible for 
some important “by-products” which 
should not be overlooked in any 
evaluation of the program. Some of 
these by-products are: First, the 
colleges have developed new tech- 
niques in teaching and in course 
construction, which are applicable to 
the education and training of large 
sections of our population heretofore 
largely neglected, and which should, 
and probably will, pave the way for 
important developments in adult edu- 
cation and in technical institutes, 
both of which can make highly 
valuable contributions to postwar 
industry and to society in general. 
Second, the close co-operation which 
has developed among industry, Gov- 
ernment, and the colleges has greatly 
benefited all three, and holds a real 
promise for postwar days. Third, 
ESMWT has raised the morale of a 
large number of citizens by providing 
them an impetus to self-improvement, 
by developing in them new abilities 
and capacities inherent but often 
unsuspected, and by giving them the 
self-satisfaction of knowing that their 
personal contributions to the national 
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war effort have been increased in 
value and effectiveness. 

The colleges have made a great 
contribution to the national war 
effort. Due to their unselfish and 
untiring efforts the ESMWT program 
is realizing the objectives of its 
originators. It has rendered valuable 
service to industry and governmental 
agencies, by making available more 
than a million men and women 
qualified by special training to per- 
form specific technical or scientific 
duties essential to the war effort. 
Through the performance of these 
duties these men and women have 
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helped materially to make possible 
faster, more efficient, and more eco- 
nomical production of vital war 
materials—the prime objective of 
the program. In addition, ESMWT 
has developed other values which 
perhaps were not anticipated, but 
which are nevertheless real and impor- 
tant. Although it is impossible to 
determine objectively the precise 
monetary value of ESMWT to the 
nation or its exact effect on the war 
effort and on postwar planning, there 
seems to be no room for doubt that 
its service to the nation has been out 
of all proportion to its cost. 

[Vol. XV, No. 2} 








The Progressive College 


By LOUIS T. BENEZET 


A Study of Three Institutions 


existed in America at least since 

the founding of the University 

of Virginia in 1819. Throughout the 
ensuing one hundred and twenty years, 
certain colleges and universities have 
carried on the experimental tradition. 
Usually they have been concerned 
with liberalizing subject offerings, or 
promoting free scholarships, or both. 
Something of this essential flavor 
can be found in the histories of 
Harvard, Cornell, Michigan, Stanford, 
Johns Hopkins, and Chicago. On the 
other hand, the small undergraduate 
college which originates as a whole- 
hearted experimental unit is more 
recent. Reed College, founded in 
1911, is generally thought to be the 
pioneer here. And the movement 
beginning with Reed, which set new 
standards for student initiative and 
intellectual freedom, has culminated 
during the last twenty years in the 
so-called “‘progressive colleges,” Sarah 
Lawrence, Bennington, Bard, Black 
Mountain, Rollins, and possibly others. 
These have made various departures 
in aim and method, discussion of 
which seldom fails to raise the tem- 
perature at the educational conference 
table. Although a good deal has 
been written about each of these 
colleges individually, little has been 


Fess in Ameri colleges have 
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done in an attempt to determine 
what they collectively may mean to 
contemporary education. 

It is the purpose of the study here 
reported to make a beginning along 
this line by examining the educational 
programs of three of the progressive 
colleges in order to ascertain the 
extent to which they are meeting con- 
temporary needs for a better program 
of general education. The colleges 
chosen for study were Sarah Lawrence, 
Bennington, and Bard, all small pri- 
vately endowed colleges in the North- 
east, offering four-year liberal-arts 
programs leading to the A.B. degree. 

The needs were determined through 
a survey of the available literature on 
general education in the American 
college. The college programs them- 
selves were studied chiefly in three 
ways: examination of the respective 
bodies of literature dealing with them 
from the founding until the present, 
with particular attention to trends 
and changes in educational policy; 
firsthand observation of the colleges 
in action, supplemented by a study of 
records and interviews with admin- 
istrative heads; and fifty interviews 
with faculty members. 

In the muddle of words and ideas 
involving the meaning of “general 
education,” there is fairly common 
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agreement on two foci for the aims of 
the educational program: the indi- 
vidual and contemporary society. 
Aims centered in the individual are 
concerned with his gaining a knowl- 
edge of the major facts and ideas 
about the world—conventionally pre- 
sented to him through the various 
divisions of organized subject-matter— 
and with his growth in intellectual 
and personal competence. Aims cen- 
tered in society call for the student to 
gain first an understanding of the 
chief problems of our social structure 
and second an ability to live co- 
operatively with others and a concern 
for improving the workings of national 
and world-wide democracy. 

These large-sounding orders Amer- 
ican colleges are trying to meet 
in a variety of ways, including 
division-sampling plans, integrated 
subject-matter (survey course) plans, 
functional-needs plans, work plans, 
and modified free-election plans, cen- 
tered in one subject-matter division 
chosen by the student. How is the pro- 
gressive college attempting to meet 
these needs? Study of the three colleges 
led to the following generalizations. 


HE progressive college is com- 

mitted to educational policies 
stemming from the newer teachings 
of philosophy, psychology, and educa- 
tion, especially those of William 
James, John Dewey, and their fol- 
lowers. In so far as these policies 


have been officially sponsored by the 
Progressive Education Association and 
the schools for which it speaks, the 
three colleges have been glad to wear 
the official adjective “‘ progressive.” 
The heart of the progressive-college 
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program is the building of a unique 
curriculum for each student, in terms 
not of pre-fixed courses, but of areas 
profitable to him. This has _ been 
done by letting him define much of his 
study in terms of a major subject 
or field, and by using an individ- 
ualized teaching method. This method 
includes much individual instruction, 
both formally and informally arranged; 
discussion by small groups, with a 
comparative freedom from pre-formed 
plans for “where to go next”’; indi- 
vidual library and field projects based 
on particular interests; and course 
content which the student is permitted 
to organize in his own way. 

A major aim in all this, beyond the 
concrete aim for an_ individual 
program, is to make learning “life- 
centered” for student and teacher, 
rather than bound to traditional 
academic courses of study. In this 
respect, these colleges have moved 
perhaps less far from conventional 
subject-matter than their individ- 
ualizing methods might indicate. 
They have, however, enlivened the 
subject-matter through a policy of 
sending the student into the outside 
community to observe, study, or 
work, for both short and long periods. 
Life-centeredness is also furthered by 
the fact that evaluation of the stu- 
dent’s progress clears through his 
adviser (usually his chief teacher), 
who tries to take into account all 
aspects of his advisee’s college activity. 
Course-hours, credits, marks, and the 
like have virtually disappeared. 

Another major aim is the develop- 
ment of the student’s sense of social 
responsibility. This aim has affected 
the program more recently and less 
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concretely than have the two previ- 
ously mentioned aims, and typically 
it is to be seen in the individual- 
centered and activity-centered ap- 
proaches to learning. Thus, social 
responsibility on the campus is 
furthered by provision for student 
self-government, but the degree of 
participation by the student in that 
government is left pretty much to 
him. Social consciousness is _ pro- 
moted not only through the study 
of the social sciences but through 
community contacts in the student’s 
study program, contacts which the 
colleges, especially Sarah Lawrence, 
are beginning to provide on a college- 
wide basis. Yet here again, the 
nature and degree of these contacts 
are determined largely by the indi- 
vidual’s interests and study needs. 


OES the progressive college pro- 

vide an effective general educa- 
tion? The facts summarized seem to 
jastify the following conclusions. 

Individual development through 
learning is a progressive college forte. 
Because the course of study is based 
upon the unique interests and abilities 
of each student, and his progress 
is evaluated in terms of all that he does 
in his college life, the program assumes 
a closeness and reality for him which 
approaches that of his out-of-school 
life. 

General knowledge about the world, 
as determined by study in all the 
major divisions in the college, has 
been allowed by the progressive col- 
leges to vary with the individual case. 
They have believed that few people 
have yet agreed on what are the essen- 
tial facts and ideas about the world; 
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that no college can presume to 
deal adequately with all of them even 
if they are agreed upon; and that, in 
the last analysis, the student will 
really learn only that part of his 
course which is made real and mean- 
ingful to him. Hence, they have 
allowed the extent of the individual’s 
knowledge to be defined pretty much 
by his interest. 

Nevertheless, there is a trend now— 
finding expression in a definite pro- 
gram change at Bennington—toward 
the belief that in these times so much 
cannot be left to individual choice, 
that the college must see to it that a 
larger spread of knowledge is made 
“‘real and meaningful”’ to all students. 
Where the compromise with respect 
to this issue between the original 
individualizing methods and the new 
concern for common subject-matter 
will fall can only be guessed at the 
present time. 

Education specifically directed at 
developing social responsibility has 
been a minor feature of the pro- 
gressive college. American colleges in 
general, the progressive colleges among 
them, are coming slowly to the 
point of providing such education. 
With their belief in “‘life-centered 
learning,” student self-government, 
and co-operative activity with the 
community outside, the progressive 
colleges should be able to make an 
important contribution at this point. 

Critics of the progressive colleges 
have predicted an inability to meet 
the aims of general knowledge and 
social concern. They believe the 
progressive college has hanged itself 
on a philosophy of “individual- 


centeredness above all things.” 
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Such is not the writer’s conclusion. 
The progressive college, it is true, 
having been born in the laissez faire 
of the twenties, still suffers at times 
from a certain air of self-sufficiency— 
an air maintained partly perhaps by 
the predominance of the well-to-do 
among its clientéle, a condition which 
it hopes gradually to change through 
scholarships. It has not, however, 
proclaimed a philosophy of individ- 
ualized education. Rather, it argues 
and to an extent demonstrates - 
the individual-centered approach i 
the best method for presenting es 
kind of college education. Its emphasis 
upon “what really educates the stu- 
dent” helps us realize that general 
education is not a certain list of 
courses, facts, or fields of knowledge, 
but a value in the educative process 
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itself—a value which we seek to make 
the individual student’s own. 

If this argument is sound, as the 
writer believes it to be, it is needed as 
a counterirritant to a decided trend 
toward emphasis on the content of 
education to the neglect of the 
methods which make that content 
effective. It does seem true that the 
progressive colleges have themselves 
at times rather lightly treated the 
question of content. They are treat- 
ing it less lightly now, though they 
hold to their belief that the individual 
interest is the best starting point for a 
program of whatever kind. If they suc- 
ceed in the next few years in showing 
how the individual-centered approach 
can be fitted to a more inclusive 
educational plan, higher education 


should benefit greatly from their work. 
[Vol. XV, No. 2] 
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The Registrar during 

Wartime’ 

Much has been written regarding 
the registrar and his many functions. 
However, this war has succeeded in 
making all registrars even more con- 
scious of the importance of one phase of 
their work—the necessity for keeping 
complete and accurate records. 

In a nation at war, individuals are 
needed for innumerable types of work 
in ammunition plants, shipyards, and 
other concerns which produce ma- 
terials of war. People are needed for 
work in executive, administrative, and 
clerical capacities in offices which 
handle the increasingly voluminous 
business of a nation at war. People 
are needed whose loyalty to America 
and American ideals is unquestionable; 
men and women who fall within 
certain age limits are in demand for 
many kinds of services; persons who 
have had special training or experience 
in certain fields are being sought. 

F.B.I. representatives and other 
government investigators wend their 
way to college campuses throughout 
the country, and they seek the office 
of the registrar in quest of informa- 
tion regarding graduates or former 
students who are being considered for 
employment. As the registrar looks 
through his morning mail, he invari- 
ably finds letters from war plants and 
other concerns soliciting comments or 
asking for answers to specific questions 


1Reported by Cornelius V. Troup, Registrar, 
Fort Valley State College. 
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before applicants can be considered 
for employment. 

Happy indeed is the registrar who 
can render the nation and his students 
a service because he and his pred- 
ecessors have kept complete and 
accurate records; but wretched is that 
registrar who is unable to render help 
at a time when help is really needed 
because he or his predecessors metic- 
ulously kept academic records but 
failed to preserve information con- 
cerning those phases of the student’s 
life which happened to fall beyond 
the pale of the classroom. 

Certainly the value of full records, 
covering as many aspects of student 
life as possible, has been indelibly 
stamped upon the consciousness of 
the registrar, and he finds himself 
faced with the challenge to leave no 
stone unturned in seeing to it that his 
successors, twenty, thirty, or even 
one hundred years hence, may be able 
to locate, without difficulty, informa- 
tion which may be needed concerning 
those students who are presently 
enrolled. 

Another phase of the registrar’s 
work which has assumed increased 
proportions as a result of the war is 
the matter of guidance, especially on 
the small college campus. Students 
who are bewildered by daily happen- 
ings and their implications for the 
future, frequently seek the advice and 
counsel of the registrar. Men stu- 
dents, in particular, are anxious to 
spend their pre-induction days as 
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profitably as possible; hence they seek 
guidance from the registrar, from 
their advisers, and other interested 
persons. Likewise, women students, 
noting opportunities for employment 
in fields heretofore undreamed of, 
want to be advised concerning the 
things they should do here and 
now. In many instances it is the 
registrar who is called upon to point 
the way. The wisdom which he exer- 
cises in helping young people plan 
for the future must be sound and 
based upon a thorough knowledge of 
vocational and other trends. 

It has been predicted that the post- 
war period will usher in a new day in 
education. We have been told that 
there will be radical changes in 
college-entrance requirements, and 
greater changes in the curriculum as 
we know it today. The registrar, even 
during wartime, might well anticipate 
some of these changes and begin now 
to plan for some of these inevitable 
breaks from tradition. He must face 
with frankness the problems brought 
on by the present world crisis as they 
relate to his work, and then use all of 
the skill and ingenuity at his command 
in solving them intelligently. 


American Literature in the 
College of Tomorrow’ 


The study of American letters has 
always been the stepchild of the 
English department. There are many 
reasons for this attitude; perhaps the 
most prevalent feeling is that America 
has no literature. It must be admitted 
that several decades ago this argu- 


*Reported by William D. Loy, Instructor in 
English, Valparaiso University. 
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ment had some slight merit, but it is 
difficult to see how it can be said to be 
valid today. America has grown up, 
The process has been rapid but 
complete. The present current of 
American life runs deep; it is fed by 
countless tributaries; it is at once 
meandering and turbulent. America 
is millions of ideas and feelings, classes 
and creeds, a vast mixture of all 
things known to past ages and other 
peoples. Our literature is an expres- 
sion of this growth and maturing. It 
is Whitman and Rolvaag, Cabell and 
Faulkner, Jeffers and Frost; it is the 
naturalist and the romanticist, and 
the realist and the imagist; it is the 
composite of these and the effusions 
beyond. He who says that there is 
but little of value in the American mind 
and spirit is confounded by millions 
of pages of better than “best seller” 
writing. 

But regardless of the reasons for its 
neglect, lack of emphasis placed on 
the work remains a cold fact, man- 
ifested in many ways. A survey of 
university bulletins exposes the start- 
ling truth that only one or two courses 
in American literature are required for 
the English major, 6 or 8 hours at the 
most, a ratio of approximately I to 4 in 
comparison with the work in English 
literature. Furthermore, a mere survey 
course in our literature is sufficient 
in most places. Required credits for 
work done in the writings of a major 
figure or of a particular time are 
extremely rare. 

Nor is this the worst indictment 
which can be made. Little enough 
study of delles lettres in general is 
prerequisite for the non-English 
major; in the great majority of col- 
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leges nothing at all in American lit- 
erature is taken by these students 
except for a few elective courses. 
This large group of university men 
and women are our future engineers, 
farmers, lawyers, merchants, stenog- 
raphers who are to live and raise 
families and make money in the 
United States. They need, and would 
appreciate, courses in their own liter- 
ature; yet their collegiate experience 
in the reading of good writing stops 
with the traditional sophomore “‘sur- 
vey” of English letters. 

Suppose the undergraduate is for- 
tunate enough to wangle his way into 
a section of American literature. 
What kind of instruction can he 
expect? In many cases, the poorest. 
Too much university teaching is on 
an extremely low level, and this is 
doubly true in American letters. 
Many small English departments 
have no specialist in the field whatso- 
ever. Naturally, the student fails to 
get his just due. Moreover, the 
vicious seniority system in force in 
our schools often destroys the value of 
any teaching in American literature. 
The learned doctor of philosophy or 
the professor with the longest tenure 
is given the work in American letters, 
regardless of his sphere of specializa- 
tion. Occasionally, the instructor is 
practically forced into the work, 
though unprepared, a practice not 
always conducive to sound scholarship 
on the part of the college student. 
Finally, many of our better English 
departments are unable to secure 
competent instructors for their few 
courses in the field. Specialists in 
American literature are difficult to find. 

At the close of World War II the 
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position of the United States in the 
family of nations will be of great 
importance and influence. Pre-Pearl 
Harbor isolationism was shattered by 
the first Japanese bomb. This change 
in our relationship with other coun- 
tries increases the need for a thorough 
knowledge of our American liter- 
ature, since, paradoxically, the more 
international we become in spirit and 
action, the more we should stress the 
study of a national literature. Our 
young men and women must realize 
what this country has to offer ma- 
terially, spiritually, and intellectually; 
they must decide what is worth 
offering. How may these objectives 
be reached? By an understanding of 
our history, of our philosophy, and, 
above all, of our literature. It is 
very true that a civilization can best 
be known and judged by the elles 
lettres it produces. 

Three major steps may be taken to 
increase the stature of American 
literature as a college subject: 

1. Facilities for graduate work, especially 
on the doctoral level, must be strength- 
ened and better diffused through our 
higher educational system. 

2. More hours in the subject must be re- 
quired for undergraduate majors in 
English. Provisions might eventually 
be made for a Bachelor’s degree in 
American literature or American civil- 
ization. This work will be in charge of 
specialists in this field. 

3. More young people of exceptional 
merit must be interested in working in 
our literature, both as teachers and as 
research scholars. 

A brief consideration of these goals 
makes it clear that they are not impos- 
sible of fulfillment. For example, the 
first step Just mentioned needs only 
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the determination of various English 
departments to make it a reality. 
More graduate courses in American 
literature, more stringent require- 
ments for degrees in this field, an 
equal apportionment of funds which 
have been allotted to the department 
in order that worth-while research can 
be carried on and better trained pro- 
fessors employed—these are a few 
ways of strengthening the facilities for 
graduate work. As far as the diffusion 
of the work is concerned, a greater 
number of our colleges and univer- 
sities of good repute must really qual- 
ify themselves for graduate offerings 
in American letters. According to 
expert opinion, only five or six grad- 
uate schools in the United States have 
English staffs which, by number and 
excellence of men of professorial rank, 
are actually qualified to award even 
the Master’s degree. The eventual 
objective should call for a department 
in all recognized institutions at least 
one-third, preferably one-half, of 
whose members are authorities in this 
specific branch of literature. 

The next goal requires a gradual 
approach. The 6 or 8 hours now taken 
by the English major should be 
increased over the years, 12 or 15 
hours perhaps being made necessary 
eventually for graduation. This pro- 
gram can grow finally into the major 
in American literature. Courses in 
English literature need not be sacri- 
ficed; some electives might become 
prerequisites and, in many instances, 
a few more hours added for graduation 
in English. Finally, the instructors to 
take care of the program will be 
forthcoming as soon as genuine inter- 
est is generated. Neither will excellent 
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students be lacking when the offerings 
in the field are given the quality of 
other subjects in the curriculum. 

To accomplish these ends will 
be a prodigious task and one fraught 
with much opposition. However, 
the result—the emergence of a more 
powerful literature and sounder crit- 
ical methods, the growth of a na- 
tional spirit terminating in an Amer- 
ican tradition, and the awakening 
of a well-informed American public, 
better equipped mentally, morally, 
and spiritually to meet the tasks of 
the many reconstruction decades 
stretching ahead—is well worth the 
effort. American literature will then 
have achieved its rightful place as a 
blood brother to “the best that is 
known and thought in the world.” 


Giving Intellect Emphasis’ 


Jefferson, in launching the pioneer- 
ing project in higher education at the 
University of Virginia, is said to have 
remarked, “‘At least a dozen geniuses 
should be raked from the rubbish 
annually.” These twelve were to be 
university educated, if necessary at 
public expense, and made responsible 
for the collective welfare of the 
Commonwealth; he is said to have 
envisioned a nation so organized and 
administered. 

But the idea of an_ intellectual 
aristocracy was doomed to difficulty 
in the subsequent upsurge of popular 
education, with liberalized promotions 
and colleges filled with intellectual 
mediocrity. Intellectual respectabil- 
ity has all but disappeared from the 


3Reported by R. L. Hoke, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Morehead State Teachers College. 
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colleges, owing to the leveling proc- 
esses of mass education. When it 
exists, nothing less than heroic effort 
maintains it. 

Recent problems confronting de- 
mocracy, particularly the dearth of 
broad-visioned leadership, have neces- 
sitated re-examination of educational 
programs, with resultant recognition 
of paramount need for emphasis on 
training the best minds for the 
responsibility of co-ordinating civic 
life. The impact of this demand on 
colleges has found us largely pre- 
occupied with worshiping inferior 
gods of money-getting techniques, 
personality improvement, aesthetic 
appreciation, and storing minds with 
the content of curriculums—neglect- 
ing genuine intellectual opportunity 
for the occasional brilliant mind. 

In the months ahead we may look 
for tremendous expansion of facilities 
for training those exceptionally men- 
tally gifted. Bruce Bliven in the 
New Republic for March, 1941, esti- 
mated the number of persons with 
high intellectual power in the United 
States at a million, with approx- 
imately twenty-seven hundred in the 
very highest group. The primary 
function of higher institutions of 
learning ought to be the assimilation 
and training of this group, involving 
possible reorganization of adminis- 
trative machinery and certainly re- 
quiring orientation of viewpoint for 
participating instructional staffs. Some 
of the assumptions underlying such a 
program may be briefly summarized: 


1. Greater familiarity is needed with the 
identifying characteristics of persons 
with extraordinary mental powers, sup- 
plemental to use of conventional tests. 
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2. Instruction should be directed by 
persons who hold scholarship in high 
regard, in the hope that they will 
communicate scholastic appreciation 
to students. 

3. On entering college the student needs 
advice from some wise person on how 
to avoid letting a curricular organiza- 
tion prevent his getting an education. 
Much of the red tape is intended only 
for the mediocre. 

4. Provision should be made to enable 
the student to distinguish between the 
mass of unimportant details and the 
relatively few crucial matters that 
need attention. 

g. Invention, individuality, creativity, 
and independent thinking are to be 
encouraged by reasonable freedom of 
action. On this point Fletcher warned, 
“Creative capacities are more likely 
to be hindered than helped by our 
educational practices.”* We need to 
bear in mind with Emerson that self- 
reliance and nonconformity to group 
demands are obtained by putting so- 
called socializing processes in reverse. 

6. Intellectual activity may be aroused 
in the well-known Socratic manner, in 
which students are led to distinguish 
inconsistency in responses to strate- 
gically put questions. Good lectures, 
like good books, are gauged to make 
one think, not by what they tell, but 
by implication. 

7. Teaching ability is more than ability 
to explain so pupils can understand. 
Students need to pose problems, not 
just solve them. Insight can scarcely 
function under the neutralizing influ- 
ence of too-ready teacher explanations. 
If students understand that the pro- 
fessor writes the prescriptions while 
they take the medicine, the program 
is defeated. The teacher is merely to 
guide them in setting up their program. 


‘Psychology in Education, with Emphasis on Cre- 
ative Thinking, p. 307. 
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8. Compartmentalism is not synonymous 
with intelligent integration and is to 
be avoided. Books or lectures, to be 
most serviceable, must have sufficient 
versatility of viewpoint to attack 
problems on all fronts, irrespective of 
conventional boundaries. 

9. Marking may reasonably have for one 
of its bases the degree of intelligence 
with which students can disagree with 
the instructor. Pronouncements of 
professors and writers often have a 
note of finality that is not justified 
in a changing world. Most proposi- 
tions of any degree of inclusiveness are 
neither wholly true nor wholly false. 
Another criterion of marking is the 
number and quality of students’ 
questions. 

10. Although involving greater financial 
outlay, segregation of the gifted is 
better than miscellaneous grouping, 
where gifted tutor less gifted, but 
neither would appear to be the 
equivalent of a conference type of 
individualized instruction. 

11. When drudgery and red tape are 
removed from scholastic pursuits, the 
question whether promotion should 
be based on a “work” or “time” 
basis becomes largely moot. Per- 
haps both plans should be made 
available, letting students elect to 
suit their brains, financial resources, 
and inclination. 

12, Because of the close relationship 
between extraordinary intellectual 
capacity and mental and neural 
disorders, proper health safeguards 
should include wholesome living and 
acquaintance with the principles of 
mental hygiene. 


Such a program will necessarily 
include provision for giving students 
adequate preparation for citizenship 
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and for the social, aesthetic, and 
spiritual side of life. 

Society will indubitably famish 
unless we can, through segregation, or 
some fortunate scheme, reach with 
our best educational techniques those 
who are endowed intellectually for 
civic responsibility. 


The majority of students enrolled in 
the new civilian program in interna- 
tional administration at Columbia 
University are being trained for 
rehabilitation work in Greece, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania. The second largest group 
is preparing for postwar tasks in 
France and Belgium. Third in num- 
ber are the students specializing for 
service in Germany and China. In 
all groups 73 men and women, whose 
average age is forty and most of whom 
are college graduates with one or 
more years of foreign residence, are 
registered in the courses. They are 
being fitted for general administrative 
posts with government and private 
relief and rehabilitation agencies. 
Training in the principles and pro- 
cedures of relief, in the establishment 
of contact with groups of native 
origin, and in the law of belligerent 
occupancy is required of all students. 
However, a large part of the work 
will be concentrated in a chosen 
area and will cover language, geog- 
raphy, history, and political, legal, 
economic, and social institutions. The 
studies will extend over a full 
academic year. 
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Tue annual meeting of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars 
will be held in Chicago April 24-26 
at the Stevens Hotel. 


Recistration in extension-study 
courses of the University of Wisconsin 
has more than doubled during the 
last decade. Registration in these 
courses last year was 33,194, the 
largest ever recorded. Total registra- 
tion since the beginning of extension 
work at Wisconsin 37 years ago 
is 166,036 for correspondence, and 
269,302 for classroom, courses. 


A survey of approximately 600 men 
in the Army Specialized Training 
Program at the University of Cincin- 


nati reports that 82 per cent of them. 


plan to attend institutions of higher 
learning after the war; 14 per cent 
have no present intention of contin- 
uing their studies; and 4 per cent are 
undecided. The men range in age 
from eighteen to thirty-eight and 
come from every state. 


A rorum on the subject, Europe Is 
Waiting, held at Smith College No- 
vember 26 and 27, was devoted to the 
description of underground move- 
ments on the continent. Three other 
forums are to be held during the year, 
including one on Latin America. 


Th ADAPT its facilities to the needs 
of the returning war veteran, Syracuse 
University announces a program for 


ex-service men and women which will 
include vocational and educational 
guidance, personalized curriculums, 
and placement. The program will be 
made available at once through the 
present university organization but, 
as an increasing number of veterans 
are returned to civil life, new univer- 
sity units and agencies to operate it 
will be created. Admission will be 
granted to qualified veterans without 
high-school diplomas, whose military 
records and aptitude tests show that 
they are ready for college work and 
credit will be given for courses taken 
at colleges under various military 
programs. There will be accelerated 
courses of study for veterans whose 
circumstances and abilities require 
them and, if the New York State 
Department of Education requests it, 
eleventh- and twelfth-year courses. 


A PROGRAM for returning service 
women has been announced by New 
Jersey College for Women, which will 
include liberal-arts courses arranged 
to enable those who trained in some 
practical field to round out their 
education, as well as_ vocational 
programs in teaching, library science, 
journalism, and government service. 
Preparation for overseas work in 
accordance with procedures estab- 
lished by the Federal Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation is one phase 
of the training program. One-year 
courses will be provided for service 
women whose chief concern will be to 
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establish a long-delayed home and 
family, and special requirements tak- 
ing into consideration the greater age 
and maturity of the veterans will be 
set up in connection with the various 
parts of the program. 


Unoer a joint administration, the 
Universities of Shanghai and of Soo- 
chow have launched the Associated 
Colleges of Commerce and Law at 
Chungking in order to meet China’s 
need of lawyers and business men. 
Courses are being given which will 
lead to the degree of Bachelor of Law, 
and Bachelor of Science in Accounting 
and Banking or in Industrial and 
Business Management. Both Univer- 
sities are financially aided by United 
China Relief. 


Mensers of the faculty and alumni 
organizations of George Washington 
University have established a Victory 
Council which has made available in 
its publication, “Confidential from 
Washington,” unbiased discussion of 
such current problems as “The Bev- 
eridge Plan and America,” and “Pat- 
ents, the Monopoly Issue, and the 
War.” The twelve bulletins so far are 
being widely used by alumni clubs 
and civic organizations for discussion 
meetings. 


Tuety or more John McMullen 
Regional scholarships in engineering 
will be offered by Cornell University 
to qualified secondary-school grad- 
uates prepared to enter the college of 
engineering in May, July, or Novem- 
ber, 1944. The scholarships pay up to 
a maximum of $200 each term, nor- 
mally $400 a year, but now $600 
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because of the three-term accelerated 
program. They are offered annually 
in 1§ districts covering all of the 
United States except the state of 
New York where scholarhips offered 
by the state are available. The awards 
are based on academic distinction, 
character, and general ability. The 
candidates are required to take the 
scholastic aptitude test of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 


Tae report of a study entitled Latin 
America in Basic Teaching Materials 
of our Schools and Colleges, which will 
challenge much of what we have been 
teaching concerning Latin America, 
will soon be published by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. It is 
expected that the immediate effect 
will be extensive revision of textbooks 
and other teaching materials in this 
field used in elementary and secondary 
schools and colleges. The specialists 
who contributed to the study found 
many omissions and deficiencies in 
the treatment of this subject and 
numerous conscious and unconscious 
prejudices. The study was financed 
by a grant of $35,000 from the Office 
of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 


Summer sessions open to all high- 
school graduates and to other persons 
over twenty-one years of age will be 
held on the Los Angeles and Berkeley 
campuses of the University of Cali- 
fornia for six weeks, beginning June 26. 
Many of the courses are planned to 
meet war emergencies and postwar 
problems. The summer sessions will 
run concurrently with the regular 
sixteen-week summer terms which are 
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open only to students who have met 
the formal admission and residence 
requirements. 


Preparatory medical, veterinary, 
and dental training will be added to 
the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram at the City College of New 
York in February, 1944. The unit, 
the largest of its kind in the nation, 
will give instruction in foreign lan- 
guages and the basic and advanced 
phases of engineering. The curriculum 
will include studies in biology, chem- 
istry, embryology, anatomy, and the 
necessary cultural subjects. The en- 
rollment will be drawn from soldiers 
who have already completed six 
months of study under the Army 
Specialized Training Program or civil- 
ians who have taken the equivalent 
collegiate education and have passed 
the rigorous tests prescribed by the 
Army. Civilians who are accepted 
will be inducted into the Army. All 
trainees will be required to fulfill 
Army drill and physical-education 
requirements. 

Completion of the course, which 
will take nine months, will qualify 
soldiers for admission to medical, 
veterinary, or dental schools. The 
Army has reserved all vacancies in 
such schools beginning with the first 
class in 1945. 


Facs Princeton student in war serv- 
ice has received a letter from President 
Dodds, Princeton University, offering 
to send him, with the compliments of 
the administrative officers and fac- 
ulty, any three from a list of 70 books 
selected by the Princeton authorities. 
Among them are Homer’s Odyssey, 
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Thucydides’ History of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, Collins’ The Moonstone, 
Hemingway’s Farewell to Arms, Cer- 
vantes’ Don Quixote, Tolstoy’s Anna 
Karenina, Woolman’s Journal, Stein- 
beck’s Tortilla Flat, and Stendhal’s 
The Red and the Black. 


Ow a farm near Novi, Michigan, 
Wayne University will develop and 
conduct a school of vocational agri- 
culture. The project was made pos- 
sible by a grant of $10,000 by 
Mr. Albert H. Schmidt. The school 
will be supported by students’ fees, 
the sale of farm produce, the grant 
provided by Mr. Schmidt, and funds 
at the disposal of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Detroit. In addition to pro- 
viding educational opportunities to 
war veterans and young persons of 
fourteen to eighteen years, the school 
will serve as a research center for the 
sciences related to agriculture. 


Srupents of the Junior College of 
Connecticut in Bridgewater are di- 
vided into two groups, each group 
spending a half-day in a war plant and 
a half-day in college. Each pair of 
students thus does one full-time job. 
At Shurtleff College some women are 
working in a cartridge plant and 
going to college in alternate three- 
month periods. 


Donrine the year ending September 
30, 1943, the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York made grants totaling 
$2,562,900. These included $225,300 
to agencies promoting international 
understanding, such as the Carnegie 
Foundation for International Peace 
and the Foreign Policy Association; 
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$296,000 for research, studies, and 
publications of such agencies as the 
National Research Council and the 
American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties; $27,400 for research studies and 
publications of universities and col- 
leges; and $1,500,000 for professors’ 
annuities. 

In the annual report of the Corpo- 
ration, President Jessup points out 
the necessity in view of present finan- 
cial conditions “of reducing either the 
number of grants made or the amounts 
involved—maybe of doing both.” 
After pointing out the danger in the 
current practice by which givers name 
the specific purpose for which the 
money is to be used, President Jessup 
says: 

It may well be that in many instances a 
better way of giving money to institutions 
would be for the giver to expect the 
recipient institution to be capable and 
informed enough, and ready, to accept a 
larger share of the responsibility for 
determining the allocation of gifts to 
research, to improvement in teaching, for 
equipment, or for other important pur- 
poses within its own organization. The 
desire to respect the unitary character of 
the institution and its administrative 
responsibility for all activities within its 
domain does not, however, relieve a 
foundation from its obligation to maintain 
an active and critical interest in the 
institutions to which it makes grants. 

On the other hand, the freedom of 
foundations to initiate programs and to 
support new activities, coupled with a 
broad perspective on the whole educa- 
tional system, is one of their primary 
assets. Foundations such as the Carnegie 
Corporation have an obligation to con- 
tinue to use their freedom from local and 
regional prejudices, and from the pres- 
sures to which even privately endowed 
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educational institutions are subject, to 
foster new ideas and to nurture the 
pioneer spirit in education. Experi- 
mental projects should be supported, but 
those responsible for originating and 
administering undertakings aided for 
their experimental values alone should 
not expect the support to be continued 
long after the undertakings have ceased 
to be experimental. 


Ewrottments for 1943 in institu- 
tions of higher education were more 
than one-quarter below the high 
enrollment in 1940, according to a 
survey made by the Federal Office of 
Education. The year’s total of 608,050 
men and 502,450 women represented 
a drop of 8 per cent below the 1942 
figures. Combined military and non- 
military enrollments show that junior 
colleges record the heaviest decrease; 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools, 
the next greatest loss; and _ uni- 
versities, colleges, and professional 
schools, the least decline. 

Exclusive of military enrollments, 
approximately 66,000 men and 152,000 
women entered colleges last fall, as 
compared with 203,640 men and 
149,000 women for the fall of 1942. 
The total nonmilitary enrollment 
dropped 37 per cent from the previous 
year: 65 per cent for the men; only 
5 per cent for the women. Of the 
present total, about 25 per cent have 
been assigned to specialized military 
training. 


A committee of student and faculty 
representatives of the University of 
Washington has begun the collection 
of a University Memorial Scholarship 
Fund which will be used to aid 


returning service men and women 
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through scholarships and loans. The 
committee now has $5,000 on hand 
which it hopes to build up to $25,000. 
So that the money may accumulate 
until it has reached its maximum value, 
no general disbursements will be made 
from the fund until after the war. 


Awnouncement has recently been 
made by Wittenberg College of an 
anonymous New Year’s gift of 
$150,000, the largest single donation 
in the history of the college. This 
gift, together with others received 
in a $1,200,000 fund-raising campaign, 
places Wittenberg in the ranks of the 
first 100 liberal-arts colleges of the 
United States in point of resources. 


Tue catalogues of the libraries of the 
University of Wisconsin and of the 
State Historical Society, whose library 
is on the University campus, are being 
consolidated.. An appropriation of 
$5,000 for this purpose was granted 
at the request of a joint committee of 
the University and the State Historical 
Society. 


In REcoGNrTION of the “One World” 
philosophy, Middlebury College has 
introduced its new Field of Planned 
Study in Modern Language and 
World Affairs. To participate in this 
program the student is expected to 
acquire a command of some foreign 
language and to study the geography, 
history, philosophy and culture of the 
country where the language is spoken, 
doing his major work in any one of 
the fields. 

Under the direction of the depart- 
ments of Political Science, Language, 
and Philosophy, these co-ordinated 
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courses will provide a four-year pro- 
gram for the student. In the senior 
year a seminar, given by all depart- 
ments concerned, will culminate in an 
examination on a series of world 
problems. Courses in Russian lan- 
guage and civilization, designed to 
teach the student to speak the 
language of everyday use, and to 
survey the significant developments 
in modern Russia, are being offered 
for the first time this year. Middle- 
bury is now offering basic pre- 
professional training in such fields as 
nutrition, social work, home eco- 
nomics, public health, and engineer- 
ing to students who will combine this 
training with foreign-language study 
for postwar usefulness. 

The presence of a Navy-12 unit on 
the campus has made it necessary 
to add to the curriculum some war- 
time courses such as Naval His- 
tory and Strategy, War and Post- 
war Economics, French for War 
and Reconstruction, Navigation, and 
Meteorology. Other peacetime courses 
have been modified to fit the needs of 
Navy students. 

Believing that the students’ chief 
responsibility is the development of 
an intelligent world outlook, a broader 
knowledge, and more adequate under- 
standing of world affairs, Middlebury 
College considers these innovations 
consistent with the purpose of the 
liberal-arts college which wants to 
keep pace with the modern world. 


Tue International Relations Board 
of the American Library Association, 
in co-operation with the Office of 
War Information, is sponsoring a 
China Book Week to be celebrated in 
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school, college, and public libraries, 
March 25-31, 1944. This is the 
second book week in a series of three. 
British Book Week was observed in 
October, 1943, and a Russian Book 
Week is scheduled for May 1-7, 1944. 
Schools and public libraries will 
plan lecture programs, film showings, 
and special Chinese book festivals, 
with the help of teachers. Program 
suggestions and sources of material 
outlined in Library War Guide No. 3, 
issued by the Office of War Informa- 
tion, will be available to school 
librarians. Further information may 
be obtained by writing to the American 
Library Association, Chicago. 


Iw over four years of war, Britain 
has made striking advances in Army 
Education. At the end of 1939, a 
Central Advisory Council for Adult 
Education was formed, made up of 
representatives from the universities, 
the board of education, the service 
departments, local education authori- 
ties, and voluntary societies concerned 
with adult education. In 1940, the 
Army Education Corps was expanded 
to three times its peacetime strength, 
with all its facilities available to 
women of the Auxiliary Territorial 
Service. Classes and lectures covered 
a wide range of subjects, including 
welding, economics, language, build- 
ing construction, bookkeeping, car- 
pentry, and engineering. 

Most of this work was voluntarily 
undertaken by outside lecturers and 
instructors as a form of national 
service. Men stationed near a town 
were encouraged to attend regular 
courses arranged by the local educa- 
tion authorities. Sixty-nine hundred 
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soldiers were attending evening classes 
in September, 1942. By November, 
the numbers had risen to 13,600. 
Correspondence courses are of two 
types: vocational courses covering a 
wide variety of interests, and postal 
study courses offering tuition in more 
than one hundred subjects of a more 
general educational type. Books are 
mainly supplied through the Post 
Office Scheme by voluntary public 
contributions. During 1942, nearly 
a million books and more than five 
million magazines were dispatched 
to the three services at home and 
overseas. In addition, more than a 
million books have been purchased 
by units through the same depot. 


Turoven the Business Problems 
Bureau and the School of Business, 
the University of Chicago has entered 
into an arrangement with the National 
Restaurant Association for the de- 
velopment of research and educa- 
tional work bearing upon foods 
and restaurant management. The 
National Restaurant Association, 
which comprises approximately 5,000 
owners of restaurants in all parts of 
the nation, is making an initial gift 
to the University that may approxi- 
mate $100,000 for the project. In 
addition to research into fundamental 
problems that will concern the res- 
taurant industry, the program con- 
templates that students who plan to 
enter the restaurant business will 
attend the University of Chicago to 
receive a basic education in business 
administration as organized by the 
School of Business o. the University, 
and will also complete the courses 
required for the Master’s degree. 
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-Editorial-Comments - 





A Case in Point 

WO students in a large uni- 

versity, during the vacation 

period between their freshman 
and sophomore years, had occasion to 
study somewhat intensively living 
conditions in a mining community. 
They acquired first-hand familiarity 
with the housing, diet, medical care 
(or lack of it), recreation, and general 
cultural situation of the great major- 
ity of the inhabitants of the village. 
Having been brought up in comfort- 
able circumstances, the students had 
had no previous knowledge of how the 
other half lived. They were pro- 
foundly shocked to learn about the 
poverty, ignorance, and degradation 
in which adults were living and 
children growing up. They wanted to 
understand better why such condi- 
tions existed in the richest nation in 
the world, in order that they might do 
their part in improving them. 

On their return to the campus in 
the autumn, they described their 
experiences to an interested college 
official and stated that they wished to 
register for one or more courses to 
help them understand the causes of 
what they had seen. After some 
investigation the official was obliged 
to inform them that no such courses 
were offered by the institution. To 
be sure, there were courses in econom- 
ics, history, political science, and 
sociology by the dozen, all taught by 
competent scholars. But there were 
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no courses designed to provide a 
comprehensive if elementary under- 
standing of the problem with which 
they were so deeply concerned. A 
student could, through a judicious 
selection of courses in various depart- 
ments, secure a great variety of data 
from a synthesis and interpretation of 
which he could develop the kind of 
understanding these students desired. 
But under the curricular requirements 
of the college in which they were 
registered, it would be impracticable 
for any student, except one majoring 
in the social studies, to do this. More- 
over, the synthesis and interpretation 
would be an “extra-curricular” activ- 
ity on the part of the student. It 
would not be called for by any course 
which he took, and except by chance, 
he would receive no help in it from 
any faculty member. 

Such a condition represents a seri- 
ous indictment of the institution in 
question. More serious still, that 
institution probably is not unique in 
this respect. It is probable that if 
the two students had posed the same 
question to any one of many other 
colleges and universities, they would 
have received the same answer. The 
incident illustrates vividly the need 
for our higher educational institutions 
to re-examine their programs with 
respect to the actual needs of students 
who are to be good citizens in the 
world of today and tomorrow. 


R. H. E. 
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Lectures on Broad Subjects 
AMERICAN Society IN WartIME, édited 
by William Fielding Ogburn. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1943. 

Vili+237 pp. $2.50. 

The impact of the war on American 
society concerns all thoughtful citizens 
today. A conflict that is so fraught with 
revolutionary possibilities for the future 
urgently needs to have its effects on 
society investigated and charted at every 
significant stage of development. 

In this respect, however, not a great 
deal of illumination is provided by the 
volume under review, which consists of 
eleven lectures that were delivered, with 
one exception, by present and former 
members of the faculty of the sociology 
department at the University of Chicago. 
No doubt, the usual limitation of single 
lectures on broad subjects has had some- 
thing to do with the frequent failure to 
come solidly to grips with the many 
important problems treated; and an 
understandable inability at times to 
obtain complete data on social phenomena 
in the process of development has vitiated 
conclusions. 

The well-written article by Louis 
Wirth, “The Urban Community,” shows 
a real grasp of what may be the effect of 
the war, for good or evil, on the future 
development of our cities. And the alto- 
gether excellent and _ well-documented 
article of Lowry Nelson, “Farm and 
Farming Communities,” surveys with 
unusual thoroughness the changes brought 
about by the war in the farming districts. 
From his treatment, one obtains quite a 
different impression of the farmer “up in 
arms” over subsidies from that which 
has been so consistently presented in our 
press. In fact, with refreshing candor, 
the author frankly declares: “As far as I 
have been able to check the situation, 
grass-roots sentiment is not in line with 


sentiments as expressed by the farm 
bloc” (page 100). 

Many of these articles hardly reflect 
the fact that America, compared with 
her allies in Europe, has escaped most of 
the experiences of war that dictate 
extreme social changes. Indeed, there is 
something terribly ironic in the state- 
ment of Robert Redfield, in his compre- 
hensive and authoritative study, “The 
Japanese-Americans,” that the only peo- 
ple in our country whose lives have been 
radically changed by the war are the 
hundred thousand people of this harshly 
treated minority group. Our morale, 
as Mr. Blumer correctly points out 
(“Morale”), has been inspired by our 
goal of essential expediency in the war. 
This may serve to keep production and 
bond-buying reasonably high among a 
civilian population relatively untouched 
by the harsher aspects of war, but the 
author could have studied to some ad- 
vantage the deleterious effect of such a 
morale among the millions in the armed 
forces, who might find it difficult to 
reconcile the sacrifice of human life with 
a war-goal described as one of “practical 
necessity.” Soldiers do not willingly die 
for the sake of essential expediency, and 
this fact no doubt has a direct bearing on 
the disturbing stories we hear of the lack 
among our armed forces of idealism and 
of an understanding of the great political, 
moral, and social issues at stake, matters 
that are closely associated with morale 
and which ought to have been considered. 

On the whole, there is a large element 
of unreality in the essays. The darker, 
more vicious forces let loose upon Amer- 
ica by the war are not probed deeply 
enough, and sometimes not probed at all. 
One would have expected treatment of 
civil liberties, labor, and corporate prac- 
tices under the impact of war. The 
“Racial Ideologies” of Robert E. Park 
merely diagnoses the illness and then 
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offers a kind of academic incantation as a 
cure. Under the impetus of Nazi theories 
and practice, Jew-baiting and — 
baiting have become a terrifying problem 
in America, and one that is rapidly 
reaching a point where drastic remedies 
are required. In general, the failure to 
consider the growth of anti-democratic 
forces released by the conflict is a serious 
omission in a book that is concerned with 
American society in a war that is essen- 
tially a struggle between the Nazi and 
democratic way of life. 
Ernest J. Simmons 
Cornell University 


Controversial Emphases 


THE TRAINING OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS, by the Joint Committee of 
the Faculty of Harvard College and the 
Graduate School of Education. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. xi+173 pp. $1.50. 
Few university faculty groups engaged 

in teacher education are as conscious as 

this one of the social and economic 
changes which affect American youth. 

Few faculties are as sincerely concerned 

with thinking through controversial em- 

phases in public education. The need for 
more adequate preparation of high-school 
youth for industry is recognized, but the 

Committee insists that such preparation 

should not neglect other human values. 

Dictatorial teachers and school practices 

are condemned. The need for a great 

increase in financial support of heals 
everywhere, particularly of schools lo- 
cated in economically poor regions, is 
stressed. Numerous controversial school 
roblems and the controversial issues in 

Enelish teaching, with which the report 

largely deals, are explored. Throughout 

the book the idea is emphasized that 
universities should not attempt to dom- 
inate education in the secondary schools 
but should work co-operatively with 
them in the improvement of American 
education. 

To an unusual degree this committee 
has shown an experimental attitude 
toward educational questions. Conclu- 
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sions are not dogmatic. At the same 
time, the final report demonstrates, to 
this reviewer at least, a failure to analyze 
critically certain basic assumptions held 
by the members of the Committee, 
assumptions which too often prevent the 
experimental and effective solution of 
secondary-school problems. 

If one assumes that in modern sec- 
ondary education we are concerned with 
the democratic growth and socialization 
of the individual and not alone with 
developing his intellect, that we are 
concerned with helping the youth effec- 
tively to solve his present and future 
problems and not primarily with passing 
on the social heritage, that all experience 
is educative and not merely the experience 

ained in formal classrooms, the con- 
usion is Clarified. Making these more 
comprehensive assumptions, we can plan 
an intelligent program of teacher educa- 
tion, which moves away from narrow 
specialization in an academic field and 
includes preparation in educational guid- 
ance, speech, and dramatic skills necessary 
in student activities, and a_ broader 
understanding of the community and 
social conditions which, for good or ill, are 
educating youth along with the school. 

The Harvard group is moving ahead. 
It is not dogmatic. The report, how- 
ever, shows that it has not yet examined 
its basic assumptions about education in 
the light of broader concepts and the 
socialization function of the secondary 
school in a democracy. 

SAMUEL Everett 
Junior Red Cross 
Philadelphia 


History and Prophecy 
Howarp UNIVERSITY: THE CAPSTONE OF 

Necro Epucation, by Walter Dyson. 

Washington, D. C.: Howard Univer- 

sity, 1941. xli+533 pp. $4.00. 

In a single volume, Walter Dyson has 
presented a well-documented and _ illus- 
trated account of Howard University in a 
manner to gain appreciation of its strug- 
gles and successes. The history of a 
university is largely the product of its 
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used opportunities multiplied by its per- 
sonnel. This book, a souvenir of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the University points out that, “it was 
to assist these agencies already at work 
educating the ignorant and alleviating 
personal suffering in the District of 
Columbia and in the country at large that 
Howard University was founded” (page 
41). In addition, “Howard University 
was to be an evidence of a change in race 
relations in the United States”’ (page 41). 
George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, 
spoke thus of the University: “Let it be 
remembered, too, that in this institution 
as in no other in the land, it is believed, 
the Anglo-Saxon, the Celt, the Indian, 
the Mongolian, the Greek, and the 
African already sit side by side on the 
same benches. All races and both sexes 
have here in the pursuit of knowledge a 
fair and equal favor” (page 43). Thus in 
early reconstruction times following the 
Civil War, a new university was launched 
to forge ahead through difficulties. 

Four periods constitute the history of 
Howard University: an early period of 
confusion, from 1866-1874 when soldiers 
were in control; a middle period of 
anarchy, from 1874 to 1877; a third 
period of the rise and decline of admin- 
istrative officers, from 1877 to 1926; and 
the fourth period which began in 1926 
and which emphasized not only scholar- 
ship but physical, financial, and spiritual 
expansion. Educational stresses and 
strains within the new university resulted 
from controversies over possible denomi- 
national control, segregation versus amal- 
gamation of races and complete social 
equality, and industrial versus classical 
education. Failure of the trustees to 
secure the services of W. E. B. Du Bois, a 
classical scholar, and later the acceptance 
of Booker T. Washington as a member of 
the trustee board only increased the 
intensity of these controversies. 

Dyson’s professorship in the Depart- 
ment of History in the University has not 
affected his impartial treatment of the 
rivalries between departments and pro- 
fessional schools for recognition and 
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ascendancy. His record of faculty dis- 
satisfaction over salaries, competition for 
the presidency, reorganization of the uni- 
versity, the increasing of Federal support, 
and the important part the university has 
played in the life of a people and nation, 
will command the attention of readers. 

The words of recognition given the 
services of presidents, administrators, 
teachers, members of governing boards, 
and students are often revealing and 
sometimes beautiful and inspiring. The 
services of three presidents of the Univer- 
sity during the years of its existence are 
rated as outstanding. ‘Howard, the third 
president, — the school upon a solid 
economic foundation; Patton, the sixth 
= saved it from its enemies, from 

ankruptcy—that is, from forces with- 
out; Johnson, the thirteenth president, 
saved it from its friends, that is, from 
forces within” (page 401). 

This volume preserves the documents 
and records of an established university 
even if they are not always blended into the 
cohesiveness demanded in strict historical 
writing. They make a valuable history 
of Howard University and prophesy the 
time when this university may become 
“the capstone of Negro education.” 

Joun W. Davis 
West Virginia State College 


The Fudicial Process and Educa- 
tional Improvement 


THe Law anp Pusuic Epucation, dy 
Rollo R. Hamilton and Paul Mort. 
Chicago: Foundation Press, 1941. 579 
Pp. $4.75. 

The juxtaposition of law and education 
in this volume is influenced by the fact 
that one of the authors is a professor of 
law and the other a nationally known 
educator. The purpose is to place educa- 
tion in relation to the legal and political 
structure, and to show the extent to 
which courts, legislatures, and adminis- 
trative officers influence, and are influ- 
enced by, what is called the “conceptual 
design of education,” that is, the purposes 
and desirable ends of education. In the 
light of this conceptual design the 
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authors seek to set up the elements of a 
desirable “‘structural pattern” or legal 
structure in which education may operate 
most effectively. This approach to edu- 
cational law is wider than that of the 
legal craftsman whose frame of reference 
is mainly the needs of legal practice. 

The authors find that while in some 
sectors of educational structure and 
operation, court action is highly concen- 
trated, there are other areas which, be- 
cause of the nature of the controversies or 
because of failure to litigate, are in no 
way benefited by the steadying hand of 
judicial guidance. The authors would 
encourage the study of legal devices that 
would extend the scope of court action, 
particularly in the area of central-local 
school relationships. Generally, it is 
claimed, the courts have been a stabilizing 
influence, particularly where “they have 
worked their way through the conflict 
between personal rights and educational 
structure patterns” (page 555). In other 
areas, the courts “need more help in 
understanding the conceptual design of 
education to serve as a supplement to 
legal theory” (page 557). 

The main concern of the authors is 
with local school initiative and adaptabil- 
ity. They see in the growth of detailed 
mandatory legislation and overzealous 
central standard setting, a major defect 
in the legal structural pattern which, 
unless corrected, will seriously retard 
local adaptability to new needs. Hence, 
they would legalize a large degree of 
home rule in the constitutional provisions, 
or, in the alternative, set up a legislative 
code of self-restraint. To propose that 
the objective of local freedom be attained 
through a legislative code of noninter- 
ference would set up a procedure that 
contradicts the legal pattern of state-local 
relations. Nevertheless, it is justified by 
the authors as having “a splendid history 
of precedent in actual practice.” 

This book, written primarily for edu- 
cators, is organized under the conven- 
tional classifications of the legal system, 
which are formal concepts of the law and 
reveal little of the substance of educa- 
tional relationships. Organization of the 
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material under the categories of educa- 
tional administration might be of more 
significance to educators. Nevertheless, 
this book represents the first successful 
effort to relate structure to function and 
to show the rdéle of the judicial process 
in accelerating or retarding educational 
improvement. 
ALEXANDER Bropy 
Hunter College 


An Effective Tool 


A Manuat For TrRusTEES OF COLLEGES 
AND Universities, by Raymond M. 
Hughes. Ames, lowa: lowa State 
College Press, 1943. ix+166 pp. $2.50. 
Almost a decade has elapsed since the 

appearance of The Government of Higher 

Education, by the reviewer and _ his 

collaborators, Edward C. Elliott and 

William A. Ashbrook. Between this ear- 

lier book and Mr. Hughes’s there is a 

high degree of consistency as to the basic 

principles with which a new member of a 

governing board should become familiar. 

Mr. Hughes sets forth the fact that 
the percentage of youth of college age 
who attend college has risen to approx- 
imately 15, and makes the somewhat 
questionable assertion that “today the 
large majority of our able youth attend 
a (page 3). This is not so nearly 
accurate as the subsequent statement 
that “while a great many high-school 
graduates who are unable to do creditable 
college work now enter college, a large 
number who are well prepared for college 
do not enter” (page 47). Anent the same 
topic, one doubts the worth of the un- 
documented “statement of the psychol- 
ogists that about 10 per cent of all 
youth have the native ability to profit 
greatly by college training” (page 54). 
Altogether, the treatment of the always 
important question, Who should go to 
college? is progressive in viewpoint and 
well worth study. 

The merit of brevity, and the serious 
defect of total lack of references to doc- 
umentary sources, both characterize this 
book. As to coverage of content, one 
might prefer a greater allocation of space 
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to the “external” relations of governing 
boards—with state and national govern- 
ments, as well as with numerous non- 
governmental bodies such as the various 
accrediting associations and other stand- 
ardizing agencies. That isolationism is as 
impossible for a college as it is undesirable 
deserves emphasis. 

This Manual for Trustees is an effective 
tool in accelerating the exit of the idea 
that college trusteeship is a perfunctory 
or partisan political chore. It encourages 
the growth of the concept of service on a 
governing board as a civic responsibility 
of the highest rank, requiring mastery of 
well-established principles and constant 
foresighted study. 

M. M. CHAMBERS 
St. Louis, Missouri 


The University and the 
New Veteran 


CHARLES H. TITUS 
[Continued from page 78] 


America are vitally concerned with 
this problem and are determined to 
do their best to make possible the 
fulfillment of the dreams and hopes 
of these men who have worked and 
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fought so that we might be free men 
rather than slaves. [Vol. XV, No. 3] 


A Remedial-Reading 
Program 
JAMES REESE STEWART 
[Continued from page 85) 


by the group as a whole, on the parts 
of a reading test could be, and were, 
shown. It is believed, however, that 
these scores do not represent the most 
important gains made by the students 
in a program of this type. If the 
students achieve only the first under- 
standing of reading with a purpose, 
much has been gained. There is no 
standardized test which measures a 
student’s ability to form his own aims 
and purposes for reading an assign- 
ment. After observing the students 
involved, the writer sincerely believes 
that a step has been taken toward 
improving the type of remedial- 
reading work to which college Fresh- 
men are being subjected, and that the 
extra time and effort required have 
been well worth while. 

[Vol. XV, No, 3] 








